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The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 

A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relayed automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 


It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell System does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
the guidance system for the ‘Titan 


GL 


intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 


Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line in the Arctic and the “White 
Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the way 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the 
testing base by cable. So are signals 
from the missile itself. 


Recently the U.S. Air Force asked 
us toadd the communications phases 
of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the other military projects 
handled by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily en 
gaged in providing telephone serv- 
ice. But it gives top priority and its 
utmost effort to the needs of Govern- 
ment whenever it is called upon for 
work for which it is specially fitted 
by size and experience. 

Particularly when it comes to pro- 
tecting the country, it’s good to use 
the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able in the communications field. 


BELL 
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~ Epitor’s CORNER 


HIS issue is being read by just 

about the largest congregation 
of new subscribers ever to be 
added to our galleys in a single 
month. To them, a hearty wel- 
come. 


New Readers 


It is one of our firm publishing 
principles that any magazine 
worth reading is worth paying for. 
But we also discern the words on 
the other side of the coin. 

These read: Any magazine 
worth paying for must be worth 
reading. This involves more than 
editorial content; visual appear- 
ance is important, too. Hence, we 
recently have devoted considerable 
thought and work toward that 
end. 


New Look 


Those seeing the magazine for 
the first time won’t be conscious of 
the changes wrought in the visual 
appearance of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
since the last issue. Previous read- 
ers will doubtless be struck by the 
many innovations. 

These represent changes that we 
have been contemplating for some 
time. The original plan had been 
to unveil a new cover, new depart- 
ment headings, and a redesigned 
page style in our January 1960 is- 
sue. Next year will mark the 
magazine’s 30th birthday, which 
we intend to observe in a modest 
but fitting way. 

Then someone asked, “Why wait 
for next year? What’s wrong with 
a 29th birthday? It is well-known, 
actuarial fact that many women 
like their 29th birthday so much 
that they go on celebrating it for 
years and years.” 

That settled it. The face-lifting 
project was promptly put into 
motion. 


The Real Malloy 


You may be interested in know- 
ing something about the men who 
did the work. Cover, index page, 
masthead, and department head- 


ings all were designed by Fred 
Malloy, 

The term “commercial artist” 
has an unflattering ring suggesting 
a paint-smeared wretch who 
trudges around applying fertilizer 
advertisements on the sides of 
farmers’ barns. Fred Malloy is not 
a commercial artist. 

He is an artist and a gentleman 
so skilled and so easy to work with 
that though still in his early fifties 
he has been able to retire to his 
Rolling Hills Farm in Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and raise prize sheep 
and restore classic cars. 

He retained only three clients: 
the Ford Motor Company, which 
flies him all over the globe to paint 
pictures; the Hereford Association, 
which has commissioned him to 
preserve in oils the breed’s most 
noble sires and sturdy dams; and 
The Dartnell Corporation, which 
he serves with all manner of art 
direction and finished work. 


Artist-Editor 


The page designs, charts, and il- 
lustrations were provided by the 
Gregory Thornton Studio. 

Greg Thornton is a refreshing 
young man, with something more 
than creativity. Though brimming 
with artistic talent, he does not 
have a goatee, wear ankle-high 
suede shoes, or frequent beatnik 
cafes. He set out to be an editor 
and was doing graduate work in 
journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. But he found that he 
was spending most of his time in 
the art department. 

After a couple of years at the 
Art Students League in New York 
City, he settled in Chicago, where 
he established a reputation for be- 
ing well worth the high prices he 
soon was able to charge. His pos- 
session of editorial as well as ar- 
tistic insights makes him a helpful 
aide, indeed. 

We expect that readers, both 
new and old, will enjoy the rede- 
signed and refurbished appear- 
ance. In any event, we'll be look- 
ing forward to your reactions. 


chk, 7 Thin 
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CONTROL AT CLEVELAND TRUST 





“Moore forms helped 


get our collection 


system into high gear” 


J. ROSS ROTHAERMEL, Auditor, The Cleveland Trust Co. 


An automated collection system has given The 
Cleveland Trust Company centralized control over 
40,000 monthly real estate loan payments made in 
69 different offices. Machine control of accounting 
functions makes the exact cash position of the de- 
partment known daily: in the past, payments were 
held in escrow and balanced only four times a year. 
Human error has been cut to a minimum. Hand 
copying is eliminated. Work time has been short- 
ened by days, and operating costs cut. 


Automatic printing of data from punched cards 
on specially designed forms is basic to the system. 
Electric accounting machines compute interest at 
varying rates, collate names and addresses with 
the payment due and print complete and accurate 
statements, ready for mailing. They also isolate 
cards representing delinquent accounts for special 
handling. As payments are received, the same 
machines are used to compare total receipts with 
total expected returns, and to punch new balance 
cards, ready for the next monthly cycle. 


“The Moore man was instrumental in design- 
ing this system,” reports Mr. J. Ross Rothaermel, 
Auditor of the bank, “not to mention the form 


Build control with 


that lets it work.” The form is a 2-part Moore 
Speedifio—the bank’s control in print. 

The Moore man has designed over 200 forms 
for Cleveland Trust. If you’d like a more detailed 
description of the systems that use these forms, 
write the Moore office nearest you. No obligation. 


wae 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
Over 300 offices 
and factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico 


Cuba, Caribbean and Central America 


Denton, Texas; Emeryville, Calif 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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LETTERS "=" 


Gift Subscriptions 


For a number of years, I have been 
an avid reader of your magazine. 

To make a long story short, I 
started business on August 1, 1958. 
At this writing, it gives every indica- 
tion of being a wonderful success, 
particularly over the long range. 

I was wondering if it would be 
possible to enter subscriptions to your 
publication for my customers and 
have copies forwarded to them with 
our compliments. It may be possible 
that you could use a stamp.—-WILLIAM 
KAVERMAN, president, American Pro- 
tective Association, Inc., Delphos, 
Ohio. 


While it would not be practical to stamp 
individual copies, your letter prompted us to 
prepare an attractive announcement for gift 
subscriptions. 


New Product Brokers 


Are you acquainted with any firms 
anywhere in the United States that 
are engaged in new product brokerage 
(seek out an inventor with a new 
product to sell and introduce him to 
an interested manufacturer) ? 

I have been able to locate only one 

Product Development Corporation, 
Boston, Mass. Have checked with 
everyone who might be remotely con- 
nected with this type of work, but no 
one seems to know.—GeorGeE J. 
ZEMPOLUCH, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Perhaps Phillip W. Shay, executive director 
of the Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., can help you. Also, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce soon will release a booklet, 
“Inventions and Patents,"’ which will contain 
a chapter on the marketing of inventions. It 
will cost 15 or 20 cents. 


Biggest Answer Man 


I would like to order a copy of the 
February issue that contained the 
article, “Need Help With Market 
Research? Your Biggest Answer Man 

Uncle Sam,” by Frank M. Kleiler. 
This article will aid tremendously in 
my current programs.—DONALD A. 
WEIss, plans and programs, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wise Corporate Giving 


Your “Survey of the Month” has 
always attracted my attention; in 
fact, I have made a notebook collec- 
tion of these articles. 


Recently, I was assigned the task 
of making a survey on: (1) local 
practices in corporate giving, (2) 
corporate practices in the support of 
community projects, (3) responsi- 
bilities in these areas at the plant 
management level. 

If you have a survey on any of 
these subjects, I'd appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy of your questionnaire and 
the results, for comparison with our 
area, Also, I'd like a copy of the arti- 
cle, “Rules Behind Wise Corporate 
Giving,” in your December 1958 issue. 

LAWRENCE R. BOSTON, accounting 
department, Cleveland Plants, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


We are forwarding tear sheets of the 
article requested as well as another, ‘The 
Corporate Gift: Can It Be Creative?" The 
Dartnelli Corporation, our parent company, 
recently published a report, “How 300 Com- 
panies Handle Contributions,’ which sells for 
$15 (plus postage), and is available on a 10- 
day approval basis. 


For the Record 


The mention of the 1959 Thomas 
A. Edison line of room air condi- 
tioners in your March magazine 
(New Equip- 
ment section) 
gave the man- 
ufacturer’s 
name as “Mc- 

Graw - Edison 

Division of the 

Thomas A. 

Edison Indus- 

tries, West 

Orange, N. J.” 

We would 

first like to 

explain that McGraw-Edison Co. is 
the parent company, and Thomas A. 
Edison Industries is a division. 

Further, Coolerator Division is the 
air-conditioning division of McGraw- 
Edison Company, and we manufac- 
ture two lines of room air condi- 
tioners—the Coolerator, which is a 
direct-to-dealer line; and the Thomas 
A. Edison line, a new distributor line. 

Because the Thomas A. Edison 
name is the property of McGraw- 
Edison Co., we received corporate 
permission to use this name, but the 
products are not manufactured by the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries in West 
Orange, N. J.—R. C. MARBACH, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
Coolerator Division, McGraw-Edison 
Co., Albion, Mich. 


Thanks for setting us straight. 


AMERICAN 





New Venture 


We have been manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives for years, but are now 
entering the manufacturing business 
to fabricate steel building products. 
Your magazine has been recom- 
mended as one which can furnish 
information and _ suggestions that 
would be beneficial in starting our 
new venture. 

Our sales organization, engineering 
staff, and our clientele are already 
established. However, we feel this 
new field of operation requires a lot 
of know-how. Any advice you offer 
could prevent many pitfalls and mis- 
takes. We need counsel from someone 
who, by experience, can help us follow 
the proven ways.—EUGENE W. 
DONNELL, Donnell Sales Company, 
Pecos, Texas. 


That's a stiff order, but we'll do our best. 
Since you have the marketing, selling, and 
engineering angles well in hand, we are 
sending you a batch of articles concerning 
the office administrative and general man- 
agement problems that may confront you. All 
best wishes for the success of your venture. 


Cluttered Desks 


We have been subscribers for about 
25 years, also have subscriptions for 
our three branch operations. 

In March 1951, your magazine 
selected our firm as one of the 100 
best offices of America—the plaque 
still hangs in our lobby. From time 
to time, our employees lose or mis- 
place messages. I blame it on the 
fact that their desks are cluttered 
with paper, but they say this is the 
only way they can work. As I don’t 
know how I would do the work if I 
were in their place, I can’t argue 
with them. 

It seems to me that several articles 
in AB pointed out that a cluttered 
desk is confusing and will mentally 
disturb the workers, preventing them 
from doing their jobs efficiently. Do 
you have some research on this prob- 
lem providing methods, procedures, 
and suggestions for our people to 
follow?—-HENRY TURRIE, president, 
Wil-Kil Pest Control Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Glad to hear from you! The problem you 
mention is common, and though we haven't 
covered it lately, our August 1952 issue 
carried an article, ‘Better Housekeeping for 
Your Business,’ which told how various com- 
panies have banished clutter. Functional desks, 
designed for special work like secretarial, 
accounting machine, clerical, billing, etc., help 
by providing places for materials and work- 
ing papers. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: AMERICAN BUSINESS wel- 
comes letters from its readers. Anonymous 
letters will not be considered, but we will 
happily honor the requests of those who 
prefer thot their names be withheld should 
their letters be published. 
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NOW DICTATE WHEREVER YOU ARE! 
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Book-sized transistorized 

Comptometer CORONET 

has permanent 

printed circuits and 

built-in erase bar. 

Tucks into briefcase, 

car glove compartment, 
desk drawer 

goes where you go. 


omptometer 
rpcorea tion 
... Better Products 
to Better Business 


Send this coupon 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE! 


COMPTOMETER 
CORPORATION 
1717 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Ill 


omptometer 
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Microphone Control. ALL operating controls are in the full 
hand-size mike. Makes dictation as easy as talking. 


Perfect Dictation Every Time. No confusing corrections. 
Just dictate new phrasing over old—perfect dictation always! 


LIMITLESS-LIFE DICTATION BELT 
PAYS FOR YOUR CORONET 

Uses same Erase-O-Matic non-slip belt as Standard Desk 
Machine. Belt can be reused thousands of times. No recur- 
ring costs as with ordinary belts, discs, cylinders—a saving 
that pays for your Coronet. Belt is easy to insert and re- 
move. Operates on 5 small mercury batteries, available 
anywhere, or on A.C. with tiny power pack. 


Scaled down in all but performance, here’s big machine 
service and big new advancements, at your hand wherever 
you may be—complete portability! 

0 Send me Coronet literature [| would like to see the Coronet 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY saves 100% of its machine 
cost yearly with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


Maker of a long line of fine products 
ranging from quality paints and indus- 
trial chemicals to Durkee Famous 
Foods, The Glidden Company assigns 
many key accounting jobs to its 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines. 


In the various divisions, the machines 
handle receivables, payables and pay- 
roll. At headquarters, one installation 
alone handles salaried payrolls, fac- 
tory payrolls, and all government 











reports, as well as the preparation 
of complete payroll control figures for 
all branches and subsidiaries 

The Glidden Company people report 
“Burroughs Accounting Machines 
paid for themselves within a year, on 
this application alone.” 


Yes, you can throw any tough ac- 
counting job, or any number of them, 
at a Burroughs Accounting Machine. 
It has the built-in speed, the versa- 
tility and automation to produce fig- 


ure-facts—and savings—on the double. 


Whether your own accounting prob- 
lem calls for a little help or a lot, 
Burroughs has the data processing 
equipment—ranging from advanced ac- 
counting machines to giant electronic 
computer systems—to bring you re- 
sults fast. 

Call our nearby branch today and 
talk things over. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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SIX TYPES 


OULD it pay the president of 

a foundry to regularly ex- 
change operating data with the 
head, say, of a job-printing plant? 
Recent, almost unnoticed develop- 
ments in the art of management 
indicate that it would indeed. 

A study in England, corrobo- 
rated by the actual practice of 
some American corporations, dis- 
closes that companies quite unlike 
each other can profitably share 
certain internal figures, using 
them to measure managerial per- 
formance and make other helpful 
comparisons. 

Though little has been written 
about the techniques they employ, 
some highly diversified corpora- 
tions in this country do compare 
the management and profitability 
of subsidiaries, some highly dis- 
similar. Operations are also co- 
ordinated. 

The important point is that 
these subsidiaries are grouped, not 
by industry classification, but by 
other characteristics. Operating 
ratios and other statistics from 
companies within characteristic 
groups are overlaid one upon an- 
other. 

The British study is the first 
large-scale examination of the pos- 
sibilities of such an exchange of 
data between companies of differ- 
ent ownership. It was conducted 
by a joint committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Incorporated Statisti- 
cians and the British Institute of 
Management, which examined 
these two intriguing questions: 


1. Can management of a com- 
pany obtain information from 
firms of different sizes, operating 
in different industries, that would 
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OF FIRMS 


and the data 


each needs 


By Charles F. Johnson 


help it co-ordinate and balance its 
activities? If so, what should it 
receive? 

2. Can different companies be 
grouped according to similar char- 
acteristics that would justify their 
managements interchanging statis- 
tical information? 


The data supplied by 43 manu- 
facturing firms participating in 
the study did point to fairly con- 
clusive answers. One conclusion 
suggests that the conventional 
methods of classifying companies 
by number of employees, gross 
sales, type of industry, and so 
forth, did not produce groupings 
within which “co-ordination infor- 
mation” could be usefully ex- 
changed. 

It was discovered, however, that 
suitable groupings could be estab- 
lished by classifying companies 
according to their general charac- 
teristics. These reflect the manage- 
ment policies necessary to achieve 
internal co-ordination. The six 
types of “co-ordination groups” 
which evolved are listed, followed 
by a description of their charac- 
teristics and the sort of informa- 
tion required to co-ordinate pro- 
duction and sales: 

Type A. Long-term quantity 
producers (e.g., automobile manu- 
facturers). 

Type B. Stock-level producers 
(e.g., manufacturers of screws, 
nuts, and bolts). 

Type C. Cataloged standard- 
product producers (e.g., manufac- 
turers of standard electric 
switches). 

Type D. Specified-product pro- 
ducers (e.g., manufacturers of mo- 
tor laminations). 


Type E. Capital-goods producers 
(e.g., builders of steel rolling 
mills). 

Type F. Job shops (e.g., 
ers, foundries). 


print- 


Type A. Long-Term Quantity 
Producers 


In this group are firms that turn 
out their products well in advance 
of orders and then aggressively 
promote their sale. Example: 
mass-produced Cars. 

Group Characteristics: Firms of 
this type seek to insure that cur- 
rent production is currently sold 
or distributed; they do not hold 
finished goods unless 
forced to by the nature of the 
manufacturing process or seasonal 
variations in demand. Overriding 
objectives are the economies of 
long production runs and _ long- 
term purchasing arrangements. 

Firms of this type have a con- 
siderable proportion of their capi- 
tal invested in specialized plant 
and equipment, ill-suited to the 
making of other products. Thus, 
they need reliable long-term fore- 
casts of demand. They base their 
production orders on_ short-term 
demand estimates, level of orders 
and finished goods on hand, and 
the availability of production 
capacity and other resources. 

They must place strong empha- 
sis on sales promotion that will 
presell consumers. To co-ordinate 
current operations, short-term pro- 
duction plans have to be formu- 
lated and closely followed. 


stocks of 


Data Required: To co-ordinate 
long-term planning, Type A firms 
require long-term forecasts of: 








General economic trends. 

Demand. 

Sales price that might be ob- 
tained for the company’s products. 

Supply and cost of physical and 
financial resources, and so forth. 

To co-ordinate short-term plan- 
ning, this type of company re- 
quires: 

Assessments of short-term de- 
mand, broken down into demand 
for individual products by area, 
classes of customers, and so forth. 

Information about current or- 
ders on hand. 

Finished stock position, with par- 
ticular reference to stocks in the 
distribution pipe line. 

Details concerning availability 
of production capacity, labor, ma- 
terial, and parts. 

Forecasts of working-capital re- 
quirements and cash flow. 

To co-ordinate current activi- 
ties, Type A firms require data 
that shows: 

Whether actual sales and pro- 
duction are as planned (whether 
finished stocks or unexecuted or- 
ders are accumulating). 

Whether quality is attaining 
predetermined standards, as shown 
by percentage of rejects and cus- 
tomer complaints. 

Actual vs. estimated costs. 

Possible and/or actual changes 
in the company’s markets that 
might necessitate adjustments in 
sales and production plans. 

Figures recording the inflow and 
outflow of money. 


Type B. Stock-Level Producers 


These are companies that set out 
to make and maintain a compre- 
hensive range of products for sale 
from stock. In contrast to Type A, 
sales promotion is not aimed at in- 
fluencing the customer to any one 
item in the line, but at establish- 
ing that a comprehensive range is 
available for immediate delivery. 
Example: manufacturers of a wide 
range of screws, nuts, and bolts. 


Group Characteristics: Firms of 
this type plan production in each 
line on a short-term basis, with a 
view to maintaining predetermined 
levels of stocks. Long production 
runs are difficult to obtain, since 
short-term production plans have 
to reflect the randomness of or- 
ders. Stock levels are kept as low 
as is compatible with expected cus- 
tomer requirements to reduce the 
risk of unsalable products, 


Data Required: To co-ordinate 
short-term planning, Type B firms 
require: 

Close observation of sales for 


each item or product group, to 
make sure that orders are broadly 
in line with estimates reflected by 
the upper and lower stockholding 
levels. This will guarantee that 
stocks are sufficient to meet actual 
sales, and that stocks are not tend- 
ing to accumulate in any line. 


Type C. Standard-Product 
Manufacturers 


These are companies that offer, 
on a catalog or equivalent basis, a 
wide range of products produced 
to customers’ orders. Sales promo- 
tion is directed at obtaining 
enough orders to fill the company’s 
capacity. Example: manufacturers 
of a long line of electric switches. 


Group Characteristics: Firms of 
this type plan their production on 
a special-order basis, as specific 
orders for catalog items are re- 
ceived. It is therefore probable 
that production in a given period 
will be heterogeneous, especially in 
periods of high business activity. 
This means that production plan- 
ning presents difficulties, and there 
will be a tendency for work-in- 
process to build up. 

Since early deliveries cannot be 
made, some business is lost. Price 
quotations may be rendered un- 
profitable by changes in material 
costs. The wide range of products 
offered requires that a _ large 
variety of materials be stocked. 
This threatens liquidity, especially 
in times of business inactivity. 

Neither the rate nor the content 
of orders can be predicted, mean- 
ing that sales-production co-ordi- 
nation is necessarily short term. It 





depends on the company’s ability 
to obtain enough orders to fill its 
capacity, and to integrate the in- 
flow of new orders into existing 
commitments, so that the quickest 
possible deliveries can be made, 
accumulation of work-in-process is 
avoided, and increases in costs oc- 
curring before delivery do not ab- 
sorb profits from the prices quoted. 


Data Required: The type of co- 
ordination information needed by 
Type C firms is obtained from or- 
der inflow and orders in hand in 
relation to orders executed. A rise 
in orders on hand not accompanied 
by a parallel rise in orders ex- 
ecuted may suggest unsatisfactory 





production planning or lack of 
capacity; on the other hand, a rise 
in the trend of deliveries not ac- 
companied by a parallel rise in or- 
der inflow may point to the need 
for increased sales effort. 


Type D. Specified-Product 
Manufacturers 


These companies produce large 
quantities of items to customers’ 
orders and _ specifications. Ex- 
ample: manufacturers of cus- 
tomer-designed packages. 


Group Characteristics: Since or- 
ders are normally received in large 
quantities, firms in this category 
can benefit from the economies of 
long production runs. Yet to take 
full advantage of this opportunity, 
these companies cannot always 
wait until they get firm orders, but 
have to obtain advance informa- 
tion about the plans their cus- 
tomers are making for their own 
forthcoming production. This poses 
a financial risk: Anticipated or- 
ders might fail to materialize, 
frustrating prior purchasing ar- 
rangement—either to get quantity 
discounts or to make sure that 
scarce goods are available when 
needed. 

Another risk inherent in this 
type of company arises from the 
fact that they tend to have a small 
number of customers but these re- 
quire the installation of special 
machinery to meet individual re- 
quirements. Such capacity might 
be under-utilized should customers 
fail to order products of the de- 
sign and specifications (and in the 
quantities) for which the equip- 
ment was purchased. 

Data Required: For co-ordina- 
tion, these firms require informa- 
tion as far in advance as possible 
concerning their customers’ re- 
quirements and production capa- 
city. The former is obtained di- 
rectly from customers or by at- 
tempting to forecast demand for 
the products of the industry that 
the company supplies—or in both 
ways. 

To co-ordinate current activi- 
ties, these companies need infor- 
mation on actual order inflow (in 
terms of quantity, composition, 
and sequence) for comparison 
with estimates, 


Type E. Capital-Goods 
Manufacturers 


This type of firm makes special- 
ly designed products of high-unit 
value. This work is done on con- 
tract and usually takes a long time 
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to complete. Example: manufac- 
turer of heavy equipment for the 
steel industry. 


Group Characteristics: Decisions 
on plant expansion cannot be re- 
lated to forecasts for demands for 
specific products, but only to esti- 
mates of the general demand for 
production services of the type of- 
fered by Type E firms. Since pro- 
duction does not take place in an- 
ticipation of orders, no capital is 
tied up in finished stocks. Fur- 
thermore, raw materials are not 
held in any quantities, unless they 
happen to be in short supply. Li- 
quidity risks in this sphere are 
therefore lower than for other 
types of companies. 

Co-ordination is achieved by in- 
tegrating the different contracts in 
hand into long- and _ short-term 
production plans of the company 
as a whole, designed both to satis- 
fy customers, particularly in re- 
spect to prompt deliveries, and to 
use production resources as eco- 
nomically as possible. These aims 
are achieved by combining proc- 
esses common to different con- 
tracts, thereby creating long pro- 
duction runs. The risk here is that 
work-in-process may be increased 
to a point that imperils the firm’s 
liquidity. 

Production plans will also dis- 
close any spare capacity for which 
it will be desirable to obtain fur- 
ther contracts. In dealing with 
work-in-process, steps are taken 
to insure that actual production 
and costs are as planned, that each 
contract is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and that money inflow 
covers current commitments. 


Data Required: For long- and 
short-term planning, Type E firms 
need information on delivery and 
part-delivery dates for each con- 
tract; on the work contents of con- 
tracts in hand, and especially on 
processes common to different con- 
tracts; on availability of materials 
and parts; on production capacity, 
including available man-hours; on 
the dates when part payments or 
payments fall due; and on work- 
ing capital needs, measured by the 
accurate precosting of all major 
elements in the contract. 

For co-ordinating current oper- 
ations these firms need informa- 
tion on the progress of current 
contracts (with particular refer- 
ence to any delays that could bring 
penalty clauses into operation), on 
actual as against planned deliv- 
eries. This will often be supple- 
mented by danger figures referring 
to such matters as excessive work- 
in-process and factors that could 
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raise actual costs above planned 
costs. 


Type F. General or Jobbing 
Manufacturers 


These are companies offering a 
production service in a_ specific 
field, producing to customers’ or- 
ders and specifications, and gen- 
erally accepting orders for quan- 
tities—whether or not these quan- 
tities are long enough to make 
long production runs possible. Ex- 
amples: jobbing foundries, jobbing 
printers, and general engineering 
shops. 

Group Characteristics: Produc- 
tion is not undertaken in anticipa- 
tion of orders, hence no capital is 
tied up in finished stocks. Neither 


is material held in great quantity, 
unless it happens to be scarce. 

Thus liquidity risk in this re- 
spect is lower than for other types 
of firms. Special-purpose machines 
designed to make only one or a 
few final products are not common 
in this type of company, therefore 
there is not the financial risk of 
capital committed to _ inflexible 
plant and equipment. 

As with Type C firms, produc- 
tion planning presents consider- 
able difficulties, and there is a 
tendency for work-in-process to 
accumulate. And co-ordination of 
activities is necessarily short term. 

Data Required: These companies 
need information about order in- 
flow and orders on hand. The same 
qualifications of Type C firms ap- 
ply here. 

Thus ends the British analysis 
of types of industrial activities and 
the data each requires to supply 
its characteristic needs. As a gen- 
eral review of industrial organi- 
zations, this study does possess in- 
terest and some _ usefulness. If 
breakdown of needed data stimu- 
lates nothing more than a quick 
appraisal of management reports 
you are getting, it has served one 
useful purpose. 

At first glance, the British re- 
port is less helpful in pointing out 
specific ways in which dissimila 
companies within the six charac- 
teristic groupings can interchange 
certain data. 


Perhaps the root of this trouble 
lies in the ambiguity involved in 
the report’s use of the word 
“data.” It is almost impossible to 
discern how the financial data of a 
foundry can be useful to a job- 
printing company. While there 
might be some completely acciden- 
tal correlation between sales fore- 
casts, it appears far more fruitful 
to base company plans on industry 
figures, augmented by national and 
regional data. 

By failing to make a distinction 
between financial data and operat- 
ing data, the British report is con- 
fusing if not misleading. Certainly 
it fails to explain in detail why 
and how dissimilar companies 
should exchange statistics about 
cash flow, inventory requirements, 
sales forecasts, and other financial 
aspects. It is difficult indeed to 
imagine the common usefulness of 
such data. 

But it is much easier to see why 
and how companies with the same 
characteristics could benefit by ex- 
changing operating data. This in- 
terchange would involve such as- 
pects of operations as turnover of 
inventory, past-due accounts, sell- 
ing expense, salary structure, and 
useful ratios of all types. As was 
pointed out in the opening para- 
graphs, some diversified American 
corporations do use such statistics 
to compare the success of sub- 
sidiaries, some of them quite unlike. 

An exchange of operating data 
has clear advantages. It would 
provide benchmarks to measure 
managerial performance. It would 
provide a means for cross fertili- 
zation of ideas and operating poli- 
cies. It would tend to stimulate the 
questioning of “‘customs of the in- 
dustry” that fetter so many firms. 

Such an exchange could lead to 
the posing of such queries as: 
“Why do we think we can get a 
good sales manager for $15,000 a 
year?” “Why do we (or don’t we) 
pay freight charges?” “Why is x 
percent of our accounts receivable 
more than 30 days past due?”’ 

Many legislative, economic, and 
technological forces are working 
to obliterate all but the most dis- 
tinctive differences between com- 
panies, (This was a trend recog- 
nized and reinforced a quarter 
century ago by the founders of the 
CIO when they rejected the prin- 
ciple of craft unions.) 

In identifying the six charac- 
teristic types of manufacturers 
and in pointing out the possibili- 
ties of exchanging compatible 
data, the British survey performed 
a service for U. S. management. 











HIS paper work is killing me! 
How does the office expect me 
to sell if I have to spend all my 
time at my desk?” Anyone who 
hasn’t heard that remark—or salt- 
ier versions of it—hasn’t been 
around salesmen very much. 
What the salesman really means 
is clear, of course. A salesman can- 
not sell unless he can contact cus- 
tomers and prospects. His sales are 
bound to suffer to the extent that 
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paper work keeps him away from 
Sales activities. 

On the other hand, sales efforts 
cannot be successfully planned or 
directed in the field or at head- 






By Stewart Epley 
McKinsey & Company 


DONT LET 
PAPERWORK 
YOUR SALESMEN! 


quarters without some written 
communication—b oth ways—be- 
tween the sales force and execu- 
tives concerned with sales policies 
and objectives. This means the 
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salesman must spend some of his 
time away from the trade—gen- 
erating, receiving, and digesting 
sales information in the form of 
reports, statements, letters, sum- 
maries, and the like. 

But that isn’t all. Not only does 
the salesman have to spend part of 
his workday on sales department 
“paper work,” he also has to par- 
cel out some of his time to do pa- 
per work for other departments. 

Because the sales force is fre- 
quently the only constant point of 
contact between the enterprise and 
its market, because it has unique 
geographical mobility, and _be- 
cause it does incur expense, other 
departments of the business look 
to sales representatives for infor- 
mation. Purchasing asks salesmen 
to contact suppliers or carriers 
and to report on these contacts. 
The auditing group requests physi- 
cal inventories of stocks in branch 
warehouses. The accounting de- 
partment demands an accounting 
of expense advances. Or, the credit 
group asks for a report on a cus- 
tomer’s standing. These are just a 
few examples. 

In brief, for reasons of neces- 
sity, convenience, or economy, 
some portion of a salesman’s time 
is going to be taken up with ac- 
tivities not involving contact with 
the trade; and a large part of this 
time is going to be paper work. 
What can be done to cut down the 
paper work that takes salesmen 
away from their accounts? Just as 
important, how can_ salesmen’s 
paper work be improved so as to 
help them do a better job when the 
papers are out of the way and 
they are free to contact customers 
and prospects? 


Improving Reporting Methods 


One way to help a_ salesman 
make more effective use of the 
time he spends studying reports 
and summaries is for you to apply 
a few principles of reporting. 


EXCEPTION PRINCIPLE. At- 
tention should be called first to re- 
sults which were not what they 
should have been. 


Applied to reports, this principle 
means to compare actual results to 
some yardstick, and prominently 
feature the difference—the excep- 
tion from the yardstick. 

Yardsticks take many forms. In 
the plant, work-standards pro- 
grams establish engineered-times 
and cost-of-operations, against 
which actual results are measured. 
In the financial area, ratios of ac- 
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tual assets to actual liabilities are 
computed and compared against 
corresponding ratios for the indus- 
try. An airline compares the ac- 
tual average time taken to answer 
incoming calls to its reservation 
offices against a standard time es- 
tablished on the basis of customer 
surveys. 

What, though, are valid yard- 
sticks for measuring a salesman’s 
performance which will enable 
him to identify exceptions between 
actual results and what those re- 
sults should have been? 

Sales quotas or targets are one 
common measurement basis. An- 
other is average sales for a repre- 
sentative historical period (which 
the salesman is usually expected 
to better). Sales quotas or targets 
may be either arbitrary goals 
which salesmen are expected to 
achieve, or they may represent 
highly sophisticated forecasts 
based on exhaustive market re- 
search. 

Good, bad, or in between, some 
statement of what results should 
have been must be compared with 
actual results; and the difference 
must be featured on reports of 
salesmen’s efforts, if they are to 
help save his time. Even the very 
worst yardsticks will help the 
salesman single out sales of ac- 
counts or products which the yard- 
stick states are relatively better or 
worse than they should have been; 
the very best yardsticks will do 
the same thing. In either case, the 
exception principle has been ob- 
served so that the salesman can 
concentrate first on the most im- 
portant differences. 


TRENDS. Reports of results for 
salesmen, besides highlighting the 
differences between actual and 
purposed results, should show 
these differences for each report- 
ing period and on an accumulative 
basis. If only the current report- 
ing period’s differences are shown, 
consistent small declines or in- 
creases in actual sales versus yard- 
sticks in each period—none of 
which seem important enough, 
when reported, to warrant atten- 
tion—might be overlooked. Yet, on 
an accumulative basis, such minor 
differences might become sizable. 
And this will become apparent 
only if the accumulative figures 
are shown. 


FOCUS ON KEY RESULTS. Re- 
ports and summaries prepared for 
salesmen will help them do a bet- 
ter job if discrimination and judg- 
ment are applied in selecting the 
classifications in which results are 


presented and the detail reported 
within each classification. 


1. Are results classified primari- 
ly according to customer? The 
focus of the salesman’s effort is 
the customer (or prospect), and it 
is results categorized in that fash- 
ion that will best help him plan 
his future calls, Product results 
are important also, but they 
should be subordinated to the cus- 
tomer classification, because it is 
only through purchasers that prod- 
uct sales will be influenced. 


2. Are customer results grouped 
by location? The salesman must 
reckon with distances in planning 
his efforts, and alphabetical ar- 
rangements of all customer results 
bear no relation to geographical 
relationships. The salesman wants 
to know what customers to plan to 
see when he is in a locality, so he 
must know which accounts are low 
by area and which are at par or 
above. 

3. Is detail shown only for im- 
portant accounts and products? 
Time and again, classifications of 
sales and customers reveal that 
the great bulk of sales and profits 
come from a small proportion of 
the total number of purchasers; 
repeatedly, a relative handful of 
products account for the bulk of 
sales and/or profits. To put it an- 
other way, the chances are that 
considerably fewer than half of a 
salesman’s customers account for 
well over half of his total sales. 
Over half of total dollar sales (or 
profits) generated by a customer 
will come from well under half the 
total number of products that cus- 
tomer buys. 

A nationally known hard-goods 
manufacturer recognizes these 
facts by lumping customers who 
account for only a small portion 
of sales under an “All Other” 
heading on its monthly sales sum- 
maries, except when, at the re- 
quest of the salesman, small ac- 
counts with potential are set out 
separately. Similarly, within each 
of the individual customer classi- 
fications which do appear, minor 
products vanish into an “All 
Other” classification—in this case 
subject to two exceptions: the 
salesman’s request or new prod- 
ucts. Complete detail is available 
on request at any time; it is fur- 
nished twice a year without a re- 
quest. The reason for these prac- 
tices is to help the sales force 
direct its attention to the impor- 
tant accounts and important prod- 
ucts—those which pay the bills 
and make the profits. 
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This salesman is using a portable dictating machine to prepare a report 
on a sales call he’s just made. A nagging chore is thus avoided. His re- 
port, which can be mailed in as is, will be prompt, detailed, and accurate 


A simplified version of a sales- 
man’s summary shown in Exhibit 
A illustrates the foregoing prin- 
ciples: (1) the exception principle, 
(2) showing current and accumu- 
lative results to reveal trends, and 
(3) attention to key results. With 
a report like this furnished him, 
the salesman can see at a glance 
how he did on an over-all basis 
(“total” for total territory). He 
can identify the products princi- 
pally responsible for his total re- 
sults. He can quickly spot the geo- 
graphical areas where results ex- 
ceeded or failed to equal what was 
planned, and shape his itinerary 
accordingly. And he knows the 
customers who affected his results 
and the products they bought (or 
did not buy) in each area. Finally, 
the two new accounts which look 
promising are spotlighted. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. Where 
effort expended by a salesman is 
directly and immediately linked to 
results achieved, the report to the 
salesman should reflect this. Ap- 
plying this rule, regular reports of 
sales by a dairy company’s driver- 
salesmen showed calls made each 
month opposite total sales to each 
customer. This enabled the sales- 
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men to plan their itineraries so as 
to concentrate on customers who 
gave the biggest order per call. 
This was especially important to 
the salesmen, who were paid large- 
ly by commission—and to the com- 
pany as well. 

In many companies, it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate either a direct 
or immediate connection between 
efforts by the salesman and pur- 
chases by his accounts—at least 
over the short run. In such cases 
the inclusion of regular data on 
calls with sales reports would be 
extraneous, except at periodic in- 
tervals. 


Reducing Paper Work 


Applying these reporting prin- 
ciples will help salesmen better 
plan the time they do have for the 
trade. What can be done to in- 
crease that time? 


ELIMINATION. The first and 
most obvious offensive is to elimi- 
nate any communications from or 
to the salesman considered not 
worth the effort expended by the 
salesman in preparing or perusing 
them, 
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Somewhat paradoxically, it is 
usually simpler to eliminate com- 
munications to the salesman than 
from him. Papers dispatched from 
the salesman to the office go in- 
variably to a number of individ- 
uals. Each of the recipients, faced 
with the possibility of not receiv- 
ing something he’s always re- 
ceived, is loathe to do without it. 

There are several reasons for 
this, that have considerable valid- 
ity from his standpoint: diminu- 
tion of status, the onus of explain- 
ing to his superiors why a report 
has lapsed when asked for it at a 
later date, and the like. If the re- 
cipients are all within the sales 
department, objections based on 
these reasons could perhaps be 
overridden by fiat. In nearly all 
cases, however, some _ recipients 
are in other departments, which 
introduces the dimension of inter- 
departmental relationships. And 
this can be a real Pandora’s box 
of troubles. 

On the other hand, mail to the 
salesman can often be much more 
successfully done away with. An 
overseas oil company, for example, 
customarily sent copies of cus- 
tomers’ invoices to agents and res- 
ident salesmen as a confirmation 
of orders received from them. 
When it was agreed that salesmen 
and agents had every right to ex- 
pect that their orders would be 
filled, and that they needed to be 
informed only of back orders, the 
practice was stopped. 

Actually, this was an introduc- 
tion of the exception principle, 
which was also applied by the 
same company to its custom of 
sending copies of all monthly 
statements to salesmen regardless 
of the customer’s credit standing. 
The company became more selec- 
tive in this matter too, and started 
sending copies of statements of 
only those customers who were 
historically laggard in remitting, 
so that the salesman could follow 
up. In both cases, a sizable flow of 
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unnecessary documents to sales- 
men was sharply reduced. 

In eliminating all unnecessary aiken adiieen aoe RY 
mail to and from salesmen, then, 2 ei madi = on. 2 oe ee 
the quickest results will usually be Custome | (under 
obtained by reviewing papers go- Ee roduct! 
ing to the sales force and taking Me 
action. Information submitted to Chatinn 6 
“the office’ by sales personnel is _ ——_—_. 
more difficult to limit, but it can adie 
be done by a combination of man- Pins 
date and persuasion. Al 


SIMPLIFICATION. Simplifying ns wrex C 
the mechanics of furnishing infor- ve — 
mation to the office can pay divi- Pins 
dends for the salesman. A com- gh MUL Othe 
petent  systems-and-procedures 
man can make a real contribution 
in this area. Some of the tech- 
niques employed are: check-mark 
boxes; preprinted nonvarying in- Pins ings 
formation; snap-out carbon-inter- “ ae 
leaved form sets; and fold-over, 
prefranked mailing forms, to 
name a few. 

Order forms can be made up 
with the most frequently ordered 
products printed on them, with 
blank spaces to be filled in long- 
hand for less frequently sold 
items, instead of all blank spaces. — —— pan 
Itinerary forms can be inexpen- —_ Ea. 
sively duplicated for each sales- F ging ~ 
man, to prerecord those towns and ; = 
customers he visits most often; 
the salesman then enters dates 
only opposite customers called on. 

Expense reports can be printed ; . ee 


on no-carbon-required paper, with ————— i: cena | 
office copies prefranked and de- [_x mane acTuRnG —Eeee YT 

signed to be folded, sealed, and ' 

mailed. These are just a few ex- 

amples of simplification possibili- , = 
ties, which are as myriad as com- s oo 
panies, their products, and the 
ingeniousness of a good forms- 
design man or reputable forms- 
manufacturer’s representative. 

Carrying simplification even 
further, an Eastern fastenings 
manufacturer equips its salesmen 
with dictating machines which 
they use in lieu of written call re- 
ports. Daily, they mail in a disc 
which is transcribed in the office 
probably the ultimate in reducing 
salesmen’s paper work. 

Where information for other dé- 
partments is involved, it may be 
possible to reduce detail. Detailed 
travel-expense breakdowns are not 
needed; a maximum of five plus a 
“sundry” category should be 
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ample for the Internal Revenue 
Service and for thoroughly ade- 
quate internal control. Further- 
more, the practice of saving and 
attaching supporting hotel bills, 
parking-lot tickets, and other evi- 
dence of disbursement is unneces- 
sary, if reasonable expenditures 
for the classifications of expense 
are decided upon. 

A sample of a simplified expense 
statement appears as Exhibit C. It 
has no confusing reconciliations of 
cash advanced or returned; no 
computations of mileages with be- 
ginning or ending speedometer 
readings; no “Attach Evidence of 
All Disbursements.”’ The account- 
ing department keeps track of 
salesmen’s funds and advises their 
superiors when advances remain 
unaccounted for. 

Mileage allowances are invari- 
ably clearly specified; a salesman’s 
claims for reimbursement for 
travel are as simply and accurate- 
ly checked by dividing amounts by 
per-mile rates and comparing with 
locations and distances as are 
speedometer-reading extensions 


and verification versus mileages 
and locations. 

The accounting department like- 
wise increases totals of the five 
specific “Paid in Cash” (or “Per- 


sonal Credit Card’’) columns, as 
applicable, by the amounts in the 
“Charged to Company” column, 
then divides each of the former 
columns’ total after this adjust- 
ment by total nights away from 
home, This gives average-per-24- 
hour travel expenses for each man 
for each category. 

These averages are added 
monthly to cumulative reports for 
sales supervisors which show simi- 
lar averages for each salesman for 
preceding months. In this way, 
salesmen’s time is saved with no 
loss of control—because  super- 
visors are familiar enough with 
their sales territories and salesmen 
to detect untoward travel ex- 
penses, and act as they see fit. 

A salesman’s order form, illus- 
trating some of the newer tech- 
niques of forms design, is shown 
in Exhibit B. The upper part of 
the form has been laid out so the 
salesman, as he prepares it, moves 
to the right of the sheet only when 
exceptions or elaborations need be 
entered. 

In the lower, item section of the 
form, data which occupy equal 
space are grouped at the left so 
that product descriptions (for 
those less-frequently ordered items 
not already preprinted) need not 
be followed by a move to the far 
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right of the form. Check-mark 
boxes for the most probable bits of 
information are used throughout. 
And the various sections of the 
form are clearly delineated by its 
block-type layout to minimize mis- 
taken entries in the wrong sec- 
tions. 

It is worth pointing out, per- 
haps, that this format, which sim- 
plifies and speeds up preparation 
by the salesmen and helps elimi- 
nate errors of preparation, would 
facilitate its review and transcrip- 
tion in the office. This it does by 
highlighting exceptions, while 
clearly indicating the usual or the 
most probable information—all of 
which makes for better customer 
service, 

This form is printed in sets of 
the required number of copies, 
using no-carbon-required paper, 
each copy distinctively colored to 
indicate its disposition, salesmen, 
territory, or the like. The reverse 
side of the copy to be mailed is 
addressed, franked, gummed, and 
scored for folding and mailing— 
again a means of saving the sales- 
man’s time and helping speed up 
service to the customer. 


FREQUENCY. Many of the re- 
ports and statements required of 
salesmen can be reduced in fre- 
quency; similarly, much of what 
is submitted by salesmen can be 
sent less often with no penalties. 
It is difficult to justify, for ex- 
ample, weekly or biweekly expense 
vouchers; monthly rendering is, in 
most companies, ample. 

As for reports sent to salesmen, 
a manufacturer of precision labo- 
ratory equipment, whose salesmen 
cover large geographical areas, re- 
duced the frequency of sales sum- 
maries dispatched to salesmen 
from monthly to quarterly. This 
was possible because it ordinarily 
took salesmen about three months 
to cover their territories, the prod- 
uct was considered a capital item 
by purchasers and was bought in- 
frequently, and monthly reports 
had no particular meaning in such 
circumstances, 

Germane to the matter of fre- 
quency is the date of a document’s 
preparation. There is no reason 
why expense statements must be 
rendered as of a month end; they 
could as well be submitted as of 
the tenth or twentieth of each 
month. And the quarterly sales 
summaries previously referred to 
need not be for calendar quarters 
as far as the recipient is con- 
cerned. The advantage to the sales- 
man of shifted preparation dates 


is, of course, that it reduces peak 
demands on his time. 


OTHER SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION. The sales force often 
gets involved with paper work for 
other departments. Sometimes this 
is unavoidable, for the salesman 
is often the most convenient and 
economical means of securing in- 
formation on behalf of other or- 
ganization units. This is the case 
with a manufacturer of agricul- 
tural chemicals which maintains 
consignment inventories through- 
out the country with many small 
dealers. 

In the aggregate, the investment 
in these inventories is sizable. The 
dealers are notoriously lax in 
keeping records, and someone must 
verify stocks frequently. The sales- 
men are expected to do so, and 
with good reason—because of the 
distances involved, it would take 
an audit force rivaling the sales 
force in numbers to visit each lo- 
cation monthly, even though the 
actual time of verification is usual- 
ly less than an hour at any loca- 
tion. 

On the other hand, where stocks 
are centralized in relatively few 
warehouses that serve the sur- 
rounding sales area, there is much 
less reason for salesmen to take 
inventories. Experienced inventory 
teams from the nearest office can 
invariably do the job with a net 
saving in payroll costs (perhaps 
even sufficient to offset their travel 
expenses), not to mention the fact 
that the salesmen are free to pur- 
sue their main endeavors. 

Similarly, market research con- 
sultants, even at high per-diem 
rates, or special headquarter 
teams, are much more likely to do 
a better job of special surveys than 
untrained, biased salesmen. Dun & 
Bradstreet credit reports are 
usually more reliable than on-the- 
spot investigations by salesmen; 
and subscriptions to trade or gov- 
ernmental publications and serv- 
ices can furnish a wealth of 
needed information on _ registra- 
tions, permits issued, taxes paid, 
and the like—to cite a few ex- 
amples illustrating the possibili- 
ties of looking away from the 
salesman for nonsales knowledge. 

Improving the quality of reports 
to salesmen and reducing the 
quantity of paper work they must 
cope with won't, of itself, better 
the sales picture. What it will do 
is give the salesmen better infor- 
mation so they can plan their ef- 
forts more effectively, and give 
them more time to carry out those 
plans. 
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To have the indispensable backing of his 


superiors and support of subordinates, 


an executive has to be able to sell his 


ideas. The writer-producer of a fine 


training film, ‘‘The Engineering of Agreement," 


shows how to sell ideas . . . or anything 


HE mistakes of others can 

often be instructive. For this 
reason, “The Engineering of 
Agreement” begins by showing an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
agreement. The mistakes are not 
obvious ones. In fact, they are 
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slips that are made every day by 
sincere, enthusiastic, hard-working 
people unfamiliar with the prin- 


ciples of persuasion. Here are the 


common, yet subtle, errors: 


Lack of consideration for the 


other person’s point of view: “We 


LEARN THESE 
Principles 


By 
Leon 8S. Gold 
Roundtable Productions 


know it works. I'd like to see you 
try it,” 

Very often we are so engrossed 
in our ideas that we fail to consider 
how things look to the other per- 
son. Not only are people flattered 
by interest in their opinions, but it 
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is most important for us to have 
knowledge of the other person’s 
feelings in order to know what ap- 
proach to use in getting agreement, 


Trying to rush the other person 
into acceptance: “Don’t you agree 
that this is a good idea?” 

This is a loaded question—one 
which tries to suggest an answer, 
an answer he may not be ready to 
give. Most people don’t like to be 
pushed. And in the very beginning 
of a conversation, the aim of 
which is to get agreement, you are 
jumping the gun by trying to get 
an immediate expression of con- 
sent. This type of question doesn’t 
add anything to your side of the 
case. All it does is build resent- 
ment and give the other fellow a 
chance to say “No.” 


Arguing: “But this program 
doesn’t take much of your time. It 
actually takes very little.” 

Nobody likes to be told they are 
wrong. And very often, even after 
they find out their errors, they 
will continue to maintain a posi- 
tion just to save “face.’”” Remem- 
ber, the agreement-finding process 
is not a debate. You can’t win by 
beating the other fellow down. 

Think about it this way: Either 
the other fellow’s objection is ra- 
tional and well founded, or irra- 
tional and baseless. If it is a valid 
objection, you had better not ar- 
gue. Resisting him will tend to 
build it up out of proportion to its 
importance. Accepting it will en- 
able him to proceed in his thinking 
to other factors which may be 
more favorable to your point of 
view. 

If the 


objection is irrational, 


you are better off accepting it tem- 
porarily and proceeding in a man- 
ner that will enable him to see for 
himself that he was “illogical in 
his thinking, and basing his opin- 
ions on false fears and doubts.”’ 


Failure to listen with under- 
standing: BUYER: “But there are 
a lot of other things to be con- 
sidered, too.” SELLER: “Let me 
go over the advantages again...” 

This first line was the seller’s 
chance to find out a lot of things 
about the buyer’s views. But he 
never could find out what the 
“other things” were, so long as he 
continued talking, pounding away, 
himself. After all, what do we 
mean by agreement except a 
“meeting of the minds’? And how 
can we ever expect to get such a 
meeting if we won't even allow the 
other fellow to express _ his 
thoughts? 


Threatening the other person: 
“T think you'll regret it if you turn 
this down.” Agreement was al- 
ready lost when this was said. 

There are a number of other 
things which the seller does that 
make it almost impossible for him 
to succeed in obtaining agreement. 
He fails to look the buyer in the 
eye. He doesn’t even wait for him 
to express himself fully before he 
replies. He fiddles with a pencil, 
and fidgets in his chair. All these 
things, plus the mistakes already 
enumerated, add up to convey an 
over-all attitude to the other per- 
son. Just think about it. Don’t you 
find yourself almost automatically 
tending to disagree with people 
who are self-centered and argu- 
mentative? 


The Correct Way 


These are some of the common 
pitfalls that entrap untrained 
people who are trying to get others 
to come around to their way of 
thinking. What techniques, then, 
should be employed? Weil, we 
have already touched on the im- 
portance of discovering the feel- 
ings and opinions of the other per- 
son. We need approaches for draw- 
ing the other person out. 

Research has shown that the 
very act of talking about or ex- 
pressing fears, doubts, or objec- 
tions can play an important part 
in overcoming them. Techniques 
are therefore needed that will en- 
courage the other person to con- 
tinue to express himself until he 
has aired all of his doubts and ob- 
jections. And, finally, there must 
be a technique that will get the 
other person to focus in the areas 
of agreement, so that the seller 
can proceed to obtain his accept- 
ance. 

The techniques that the film 
presents cannot be used in any 
predetermined pattern or se- 
quence. Some or all might be used, 
depending upon the situation. 
They are all methods that experi- 
ence has shown actually do work 
in most situations. They are not 
manipulative or unethical in any 
sense. None of them will make 
anyone do anything unless it is to 
his interest to do it. Used correct- 
ly, they will reduce the risk of be- 
ing turned down, and increase the 
probability of getting agreement. 


OPEN QUESTIONS: Open ques- 
tions are ones that cannot be an- 
swered yes or no—dquestions that 
invite a true expression of opinion 
and feelings, regardless of whether 
they are favorable or unfavorable 
to your points of view. 

For example: “How do you feel 
about .’ “What do you think 
akace” 

The advantages of using open 
questions are: 


1. They show your interest in 
the other person. We are all flat- 
tered when others are interested 
in us and what we think. 


2. They make the other person 
more comfortable and secure be- 
cause they ‘“‘put him in the driver's 
seat.” 


3. They get him to think about 
your plan. 


4. They draw him out, letting 
you learn more about him, and 
what’s on his mind. His answers 
tell you where the real blocks to 





acceptance are, so that you can de- 
sign your approach accordingly. 


REFLECTION: This is the rep- 
etition or rephrasing in your own 
words of what the buyer is trying 
to say or seems to feel. The first 
essential to reflection is careful 
listening and the second is selec- 
tivity. To properly reflect his feel- 
ings you must really listen to him, 
not be thinking about your own 
plan or what you are going to say 
next. Then you have to select the 
most important idea or feeling 
from what he has said, and put it 
into your own words. In engineer- 
ing agreement, reflection does sev- 
eral things: 


1. It is a good way of avoiding 
argument because it enables you 
to respond without either rejecting 
or accepting what he has said. 


2. It shows that you understand 
what he has said. If your reflec- 
tion is erroneous, he will correct 
you. This, in itself, can go a long 
way toward creating mutual un- 
derstanding. 


3. The sharing of feelings tends 
to create a “climate for agree- 
ment.” 


4. If he has been illogical! or ir- 
rational (basing his ideas on false 
fears), he will very often be able 
to see the error better when it is 
expressed by you. Getting him to 
correct his own mistaken impres- 
sions relieves you of this responsi- 
bility without creating friction be- 
tween you. 


5. If he is stuck with a bad idea, 
very often he will forget it after 
you have apparently accepted it. 


6. Reflection enables people to 
pick up the main idea, so that they 
may continue a logical progression 
in their thinking. 

7. It encourages them to express 
themselves further or to clarify 
something they had said. 


DIRECTIVE QUESTIONS: 
These request expansion or further 
explanation on one _ particular 
point. Generally speaking, you 
should hold these directive ques- 
tions until you have had a com- 
plete expression of feelings and 
opinions, so that you understand 
the buyer’s point of view as much 
as possible. Directive questions 
keep two-way communication go- 
ing, but also accomplish some 
things in which you are directly 
interested: 


1. They give you more informa- 
tion about the buyer’s thinking .. . 


on points where you need such in- 
formation. 


2. They tend to make him more 
favorable to your position because 
the more you get him to explore 
the area of agreement, the less im- 
portant the area of disagreement 
will seem. 


3. They give him the oppor- 
tunity to convince himself. By get- 
ting him to concentrate on the 
positive factors, very often he him- 
self will realize that it is to his ad- 
vantage to accept your plan. 


Practice Material 


The techniques explained and 
demonstrated in the film can only 
be mastered through continuous 
practice. You should try them out 
on your job, at home, with friends, 
and at every chance possible. 

“What Would You Say?” is a 
special film designed to give you 
initial practice with these tech- 
niques, The men making the ob- 
jections are no enacting 
their roles in “The Engineering of 
Agreement.” They are merely ex- 
pressing what many people call 
“killer phrases’’—very common 
cbjections which you no doubt 
have come across before. 

You will hear several typical ob- 
jections you might encounter if 
you were trying to get agreement 
for your idea, product, or service 
Each of the objections is written 
below and a few blank lines are 
provided for you to write down 
your response should you so desire. 

For example, the objection 
might be: 

“Look .. . we have been having 
considerable success with this 


longer 


method for the past 10 years. Why 
should we gamble and make a 
change in critical times like 
these?” 

Your reply might be: 

“You feel that your present 
method is entirely satisfactory?” 
or “You feel you'd rather not try 
anything new?” 

The techniques previously ex- 
plained should be employed in an- 
swering these objections. 


1. “Look ... Wwe have been having 
considerable success with this 
method for the past 10 years. Why 
should we gamble and make a 
change in critical times like 
these?”’ 


2. “Gosh, I think your ideas are 
terrific. But to tell you the truth, 
the boss just can’t see something 
new like this. I just don’t think he 
would buy it.” 


3. “It won’t work! I don't think 
you understand our problem, Our 
completely different 
from anybody else’s.”’ 


Situation iS 


1. “I would like to help you out, 
but I don’t want to take the re- 
sponsibility for this decision. If 
you get the other guys to go along 
I will be glad to co-operate.” 

5. “That 
but these things never 
work out in practice. I doubt that 
the idea will work.” 


sounds good in theory 
seem to 


6. “Oh that! We tried something 
like that three years ago and it 
didn't work then 


7. “I am just loaded with work. 
How can you ask me to take this 
on? I just haven't got the time.” 





The following excerpt from the script illustrates how these techniques are used. The indication on the left 
identifies each technique as it is being used. This conversation might have gone quite differently at any spe- 
cific point and still reached agreement. In other words, there is no one correct response for each statement. 
Try to get the “feel” of the difference between this interview and the one in which agreement broke down. 
Notice the different reactions on the part of the buyer not only to the specific technique used but to the 


entire attitude of the seller. 





SCRIPT 


SELLER : 


So, John, that's the complete program. I've given it 
a lot of thought, but I'd like to know what you think 


about it. 

BUYER: 

Well, Bill...I don't know. We tried something like 
this before and it didn't work. 

SELLER : 


You had a bad experience with a plan like this. 


BUYER: 


Yes, I was approached a couple of years ago with a very 
Similar program and, as I said, we tried it out. But 
we ran into problems almost immediately. There seemed 
to be a good deal of confusion and a number of mis— 
understandings. But there's no use going into detail. 
Conditions have changed a lot since then. 

SELLER: 

You feel that what happened then may not apply now. 


BUYER: 


Well, the other plan was a little different, and maybe 
we didn't give it enough of a chance. But one thing 
that never changes is that I just don't have any time. 


SELLER : 


You believe that this program would take a considerable 
amount of your time. 


BUYER: 


Well, you know, Bill, the pressure around here is so 
great that I hate the idea of taking on anything else. 
It's always a lot of work when you try anything new. 


SELLER : 


How long do you think it would take to put this into 
effect? 


BUYER: 


Oh, at least a couple of weeks just to make the transi- 
tion. After that, it's hard to say. 


SELLER : 


Do you think that possibly after the first couple of 
weeks it won't require so much of your time and atten- 
tion? 
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ANALYSIS 


Open Question: (requests 
a sincere expression of 
opinion). 





Shows some doubt. 


Reflection: (restates his 


doubt). 





Minimizes his own objec— 
tions. 


Reflection: (encourages 
him to express himself 
further). 





He sees fallacy of what he 
has said. 


Reflection: (reflects his 


objection). 





Gives expression of 
feeling. 


Directive Question: 
(directs him to a more 
favorable area). 





Directive Question: 
(directs him toward over- 
coming his objection). 
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SCRIPT 


BUYER: 

Oh, I suppose that that's true...just following through 
... (pause), but this program's going to cost an awful 
lot...especially now. 


SELLER : 


Mmmmm. You feel this plan would be expensive. 


BUYER: 


Yes. Particularly at first...during the period of 
change-over. 


SELLER : 

After that, what do you think the relationship of cost 
to savings would be? 

BUYER: 


Well, there's no doubt that if we could get it going, 
the savings would outweigh increased costs. But what 
worries me is how long this would last...is it really 
practical, in the long run? Tell me, what's happened 


with people who have been with it for some time? 


SELLER : 


In addition to saving money, as you pointed out, John, 
they keep finding more advantages all along. For 
instance, they find that once they have made the 
change-over, there's not much time or effort required 
at all. 


BUYER: 


But what you don't understand is that my situation is 
different from anyone else's. I just can't take this 
on because it seems to work for other people. We have 
a unique problem here. 


SELLER : 
You have a different setup? 
BUYER: 


Well, not completely different, but the program would 
have to be tailor-made for our needs...It would need 
some adaptation to our situation. 


SELLER : 


You think, then, that this program might be made to fi 
your needs with some modifications? 


BUYER : 


Yes. I can see that it would work out all right with 
a few changes. Let me tell you what I would like to 
see done and I think it might work for us. 


SELLER : 
Okay. 
BUYER: 


Right here 
(fade-out ) 


Where would you like to start? 
If we took. 


This is what I mean 
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ANALYSIS 


He comes part of the way. 


Another objection. 


Reflection: (reflects, 
does not argue). 





Elaborates on his objec-— 
tion. 


Directive Question: 
(directs him to more fa- 
vorable aspect of plan). 





Overcomes his own objec-— 
tion, but expresses 
another doubt. 


Answers a factual 
question. 


Objection. 


Reflection: (reflects— 


no argument). 


Backs away from his 
objection 


Directive Question: (di- 
recting toward agreement) 
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Concluding a two-part series by 
C. J. Berg and E. V. Grillo, con- 
densed from their new book, Work 
Measurement in the Office 


RDINARILY, the reports and 

charts that were illustrated 
in the first part of the series bring 
up a host of management ques- 
tions. In this, the concluding ar- 
ticle of a two-part series, some of 
the more significant of these ques- 
tions will be examined in terms of 
the answers that can be derived 
from data generated by work 
measurement. 


Should a proposed new method 
be adopted? Many costly errors 
can be avoided if a proposed meth- 
od can be expressed in terms of 
minutes and hours, based on work- 
measurement standards, and com- 
pared in detail with present pro- 
cedures. It is then possible to ar- 
rive at a fair decision in compar- 
ing two or more systems, each of- 
ten with its own conflicting claims 
and counterclaims. The procedure 
for the present method can be ob- 
tained from the work-measure- 
ment files, together with the stand- 
ard times which have been as- 
signed to the various steps. 

A similar workflow, step by 
step, can then be designed for the 
proposed new system. Unit times 
can be assigned these new opera- 
tions so that the new method is 
expressed on a comparable basis. 
How is the time for the new opera- 
tion to be derived? In the course 
of developing any measurement 
program, a valuable by-product 
should be a file of standards which 
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have been computed for typical 
operations. This can be used for 
purposes of comparisons of one 
sort or another. 

Typically, one office considered 
replacing a form which required 
four carbons with a snap-out form 
using a one-time carbon. It was 
possible to analyze the time of 
such operations as “hand-collating 
carbons and forms,” “inserting in 
typewriter,” “typing form,” “re- 
moving form from machine,” “re- 
moving carbons from _ between 
copies,” and so forth. The opera- 
tions involved in using the snap- 
out form were similarly analyzed, 
and time standards applied. The 
savings in labor justified adoption 
of the snap-out form. 

Can a savings be realized by re- 
ducing work requirements? Cer- 
tain types of operations may be 
curtailed if the savings are worth- 
while. For example, in most offices, 
a great deal of checking and re- 
checking of work is done. Is the 
time spent commensurate with the 
results? The application of work 
measurement can indicate how 
surprisingly time-consuming such 
checking can be. 

Is the organization of the office 
the best, considering the charac- 
teristics of the work? In one large 
office, the work was divided among 
11 small sections, of equal size, 
consisting of six clerks each, Each 
section or unit handled work from 


a different geographic area, but 
otherwise the duties of all sections 
were the same. The management 
was aware of some differences in 
the work volume among sections, 
which were believed largely to off- 
set one another over a period of 
time. 

At any rate, each day the super- 
visor could make some arbitrary 
reassignments by asking a_ unit 
which appeared to be less busy to 
assist another section which might 
complain of heavy pressures. A 
work-measurement study was in- 
stalled, and the supervisor began 
to apply it with interesting results. 
He realized that fluctuations were 
of greater significance than he had 
imagined. 

Can a reduction in staff be real- 
ized by less frequent handlings? 
Under many circumstances, the 
use of highly specialized clerks in 
a long “‘serial’’ plan can be ineffec- 
tive. In one office, work was or- 
ganized on such a serial basis. 
Cases entered the office in large 
batches. In applying work-meas- 
urement standards, the supervisor 
realized that a great deal of time 
was being consumed because of the 
many separate handlings and steps 
involved. 

An average case was handled 
about 12 times, with comprehen- 
sion time required by each em- 
ployee to familiarize himself with 
the separate cases, and with de- 
lays resulting between steps or 
handlings by each clerk. It was 
realized that each case would con- 
sume less over-all time if the du- 
ties were divided among fewer 
positions. 


How long does it take before a 
new employee earns his own way? 
What is a suitable training period 
for a particular position? How 
productive is the employee ex- 
pected to be after one week? One 
month? Six weeks? 

Supervisors generally have some 
rough idea of how long it is be- 
fore a new employee grasps a job 
completely. Some of the larger of- 
fices have guides or outlines for 
describing the portion of the work 
for which an employee should be 
held responsible at various stages 
of his learning period. However, it 
is possible to develop actual learn- 
ing curves for a position by an 
analysis of the individual perform- 
ance records that were described in 
Figures 2 and 3. It becomes pos- 
sible to estimate the effect on 
productivity of untrained person- 
nel on the staff. The progress of an 
individual new employee can be 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“In an industry where speed is of prime 
importance, time saved by xerography 
is as vital as cost savings.” 


HORACE BOLDING, Vice-President 
Braniff international Airways 


Braniff prepares for the jet age fast 
and economically...saves *30,000 yearly in 
reproduction of training manuals 


With its first Boeing 707 jet airliners 
scheduled for delivery in 1959, Braniff 
International Airways is relying on 
xerography and offset duplicating for 
fast and economical copies of main- 
tenance, ground operations, and 
flight-training manuals to educate its 
5,000 employees in the transition from 
conventional aircraft of today to the 
jet era of tomorrow. 

“Thousands of pages of highly tech- 
nical information, charts, and illustra- 


tions will be reproduced by xerogra- 


phy and offset 


fourth the cost of the 
process,” Savs Ho 
niff’s vice-president 
stores. “We'll save 


yearly. 
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Keeping Executive 


N this day of automation, we 

have been schooled to investi- 
gate the application of modern, 
automated methods to the han- 
dling of processing problems, Yet, 
we have found that there are some 
areas where automation has 
proved not only impractical, but 
uneconomic. Take, for example, 
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the problem of a restricted pay- 
roll, such as our own. 

This special payroll covers 45 
senior executives in our Washing- 
ton, D. C., headquarters, who are 
paid on a semimonthly basis. Nat- 
urally, such payrolls must be high- 
ly confidential and they must be 
ready on each payroll deadline. 
Our former method of handling 
this special executive payroll in- 
volved a_ confidential employee 
who prepared a special handwrit- 
ten journal sheet, then posted all 
payroll data onto each executive’s 
individual earning’s record card. 
This data was subsequently re- 
copied onto a payroll check. 

Since the payroll was prepared 
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Payroll 


semimonthly and required about 
16 hours for both payrolls, the 
time consumed was far in excess 
of what, in our experience, we felt 
a payroll of this type required. In 
addition, there were occasional er- 
rors caused by transcriptions of 
data. 

Ordinarily, automation of the 
payroll was the next logical step. 
However, the task team studying 
the problem found that automa- 
tion did not provide the ready 
answer we had expected. The cost 
of preparing a limited number of 
entries twice each month was in 
excess of our objective. Time 
saved was negligible, especially 
where there were additions or 
changes in the executive person- 
nel, or where there were changes 


in payroll entries. Finally, confi- 
dential handling could not be fully 
assured with the different han- 
dlings required by automated 
equipment, 

The next step of the task team 
was a re-examination of the pres- 
ent method and the study of sev- 
eral improvements that had been 
suggested. The new payroll system 
for handling our limited executive 
payroll was installed, pilot runs 
made, and permanent installation 
approved. One by-product of the 
new system is a reduction of al- 
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most 60 percent of payroll time. 

A three-part Speediset payroll 
check form was designed. The 
three parts are bound together at 
the top, with carbons between 
parts, so that the problem of col- 
lating loose forms is eliminated. 
When completed, the forms are 
snapped apart, leaving the carbons 
bound in the stub which is col- 
lated. The parts are ready for in- 
stant distribution. 

When the payroll check is typed, 
three copies are produced in one 
writing. Reference to the accom- 
panying illustration will show that 
the top part contains all pertinent 
payroll information such as gross 
earnings, deductions of various 
sorts—including tax withheld— 
and net earnings. This informa- 


tion, of course, like the body of 
the check, appears on all copies. 
Part one is the employee’s pay 
check. The executive detaches the 
perforated section containing pay- 
roll data and deposits the check in 
his bank. The perforated section is 
his record for the pay period of his 
gross and net earnings which he 
retains for tax purposes. 

You will note that part two is a 
duplicate of the check; there are 
no perforated sections, however, 
so that the entire payroll check 
data is on a single sheet. This is 
punched for filing numerically in 
our payroll journal binder. We use 
this for reconciliation with the 
bank statement. All prebalanced 
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totals from these sheets are posted 
to the monthly payroll journal. 
Part three forms the individual 
record for each executive. It is 
punched for use in a multiring 
binder into which records are filed 
alphabetically. This binder is our 
payroll earnings record, and the 
multiring punching permits over- 
lapping each pay check so that 
totals can be computed. A separa- 
tor page, containing the name of 
each executive, is used as a quar- 
terly recap sheet. Thus, at the end 
of each year’s quarter, the col- 
umns on each check are totaled 


for the quarter and posted onto 
the recap sheet. The data on the 
recap sheet gives us instantly a 
complete summary of each execu- 
tive’s earnings and tax-withheld 
figures. 

We found this system to be the 
fastest method of preparing all 
necessary payroll records. One 
typing gives us the needed check, 
and automatically provides us with 
the exact records required for our 
payroll reports for Government 


and internal uses. Because of the 
typing and the automatic copies, 
the objections of transcription er- 





rors and poor appearance have 
been eliminated. We further could 
eliminate the preparation of a 
payroll card which was prepared 
every six months. 

Payroll preparation time has 
been reduced approximately 60 
percent, our records are complete, 
errors caused by recopying have 
been eliminated, payroll is kept 
confidential, and every record is 
instantly available—all the result 
of examining every possible ave- 
nue for an answer to a problem 
that automation could not solve 
for us, 
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LTHOUGH a greater number 

of large industrial firms each 

year are scientifically systematiz- 

ing their investor-relations pro- 

grams, most small corporations 

have not yet ventured into this 
financial field. 

One of the more frequent ques- 
tions asked me is: How can a 
limited-size company possibly com- 
pete against the dollar-rich indus- 
trial giants with respect to effec- 
tive investor communications? 

The question ignores two facts: 
(1) A small company is equally 
interesting as an investment if its 
yield is comparable or if its 
growth potential is as promising; 
(2) it is more attractive if its yield 
is superior or if its growth poten- 
tial has a broader basis. Size of 
company is not, and never has 
been, the determining factor in in- 
vestor relations. 

A startling new concept evolves 
in corporate characteristics as you 
adjust from a product-buying au- 
dience to the professional invest- 
ing audience. 

Understanding of the new meas- 
urements by which the investing 
specialists size up a corporation is 
fundamental in the design and ex- 
ecution of an _ investor-relations 
program. 

The following typical questions 
will demonstrate this: 


1. What is the size of your com- 
pany? 

2. How many competitors has 
your company? 
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3. How many products does 
your company make? 


4. How old is your company? 


There are two correct but dia- 
metrically opposed sets of an- 
swers. One, if you think of your 
company as a consumer does, in 
terms of dollar sales and manu- 
factured products; another, if you 
think as an investor. 

Size is measured by the profes- 
sional in several ways, such as the 
number of shares available for 
trading. Your company may be 
large in sales volume, but con- 
sidered small if it has less than a 
half million shares for “activity.” 

Competitors may number a 
dozen in your normal product mar- 
ket. In the financial market, how- 
ever, your company has the same 
number of competitors as every 
other company. 

Numerous products may be 
listed in your catalog. In the finan- 
cial market, you have only one 
product—money. This cardinal 
fact is one of the most difficult 
concepts for management to recog- 
nize. For small companies, this 
uniformity of product is the most 
significant factor in investor rela- 
tions, since its product—money— 
is identified with all other com- 
panies, 

A company may characterize 
itself as old and well established. 
In the financial mind, however, its 
first birthday is the date when all 
the financial figures were first 
made public. A corporation’s birth- 
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day candles are its dividend 
record. 

Another metamorphosis occurs 
as you exchange one audience for 
another. To achieve the objectivity 
necessary for effective investor 
communications, it is essential to 
accept the premise that all com- 
panies have the same basic oppor- 
tunities in the financial arena. 

It is true that the dollar-size of 
a company determines, in large 
measure, how much money a com- 
pany can allocate for communicat- 
ing. Big companies can afford to 
talk louder and longer than little 
companies. A small company with 
sound financial backgrcund can 
communicate effectively to profes- 
sional investment people, if it 
knows precisely what it should 
say, where it should say it, and 
how to Say it. 

The techniques of the “Where” 
and the “How” are the subjects of 
the Meldrum & Fewsmith study in 
investor communications. 

Six years ago, we at M&F con- 
ducted a comprehensive analysis 
of communications techniques with 
respect to the investment field. We 
requested and received the assist- 
ance of leading security analysts. 
In addition, we compiled and cor- 
related statistical reports prepared 
by our firm’s field service and re- 
search staff and personnel. 

This investment study ranged 
from identifying basic errors in 
corporate policy, publicity, and ad- 
vertisements, to a_ psychological 
analysis determining why profes- 





By Sydney A. Hunt 
Vice-President 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


sional investors are either at- 
tracted or repelled by various com- 
munication techniques. 

The cost of researching a com- 
pany’s reputation among _ profes- 
sional investment people can be 
surprisingly low in proportion to 
the cost of researching the sal- 
ability of a product or of research- 
ing a new market. The population 
of the _ professional investment 
world is relatively small. It is also 
distressingly uniform in prejudice, 
ignorance, and inertia. Interview- 
ing professional investors requires 
a knowledge of their language, 
their occupation hazards, their in- 
terests, and, above all, their dis- 
likes. Once a team of trained in- 
terviewers has gained experience 
and developed tested question pat- 
terns, this segment of the national 
population can be successfully and 
repeatedly interviewed as well as 
any other. 

A small company can ascertain 
enough about its reputation for a 
few thousand dollars to make the 
expenditure of the rest of its com- 
munications budget effective. 
Without this initial research, a 
much larger budget could be very 
largely wasted. 

One example will serve to illus- 
trate how a little research can 
keep a lot of money from being 
thrown away. We researched an 
industry consisting substantially 
of five corporations whose _ size 
varied considerably. Not one did 
any advertising other than prod- 
uct advertising. None had a share- 
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holder-relations program, nor a 
complete communications program 
directed at professional investors. 

Our research showed investors, 
professional as well as semiprofes- 
sional, could not distinguish cor- 
rectly among the five companies. 
Divisions of one company were as- 
sociated with others. The largest 
company dissipated all its adver- 
tising into divisional campaigns, 
each signed with the division 
name; whereas another company, 
of necessity, had combined its 
product advertising over the cor- 
porate signature—thereby creating 
an impression of a larger, better 
integrated corporation. 

This research was done for one 
of the smaller companies. Before 
the research, the company officers 
were personally fascinated by the 
fact that they had pioneered many 
products. Their inclination was to 
yell and boast, feeling big despite 
their limited size. This was self- 
hypnotism at its zenith. 

The analysis clearly indicated 
this approach would have been 
wasted since, in the audience’s 
mind, the corporate image of all 
five companies blurred one into the 
other. 

It was obvious that any of the 
five companies could achieve a 
stature of leadership in this indus- 
try merely by defining itself clear- 
ly and simply. Definition, rather 
than braggadocio, was needed. 
Thus, for a modest investment, our 
subject corporation saved itself 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
It was able to effectively channel 
its funds into a quiet, firm defini- 
tion of itself, which, incidentally, 
also had a valuable sales effect on 
customers, 

When designing any investor- 
communications program, we start 
by asking management to state: 


1. What they think people think 
of their company. 


2. What they wish people 
thought of their company. 


Later we assemble the facts of 
what people really think through 
our research, 

The first item is fiction. How- 
ever, the asking process clears the 
air and shows management the ex- 
tent of disagreement among them- 
Selves (a very valuable step in it- 
self). 

The second establishes the goal 
of management, and this combined 
with the facts of research provides 
the answer to What to communi- 
cate and Why to communicate. 
How to communicate has to be de- 
termined by an outside firm with 
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in a Meldrum & Fewsmith analysis of an investor communications campaign 


experience in the management field. 

The How involves several items, 
to be understood by the company 
management, but carried out most 
effectively by professional com- 
municators. Even a company 
which can afford only a truly 
small budget should try to find a 
professional company, advertising 
agency, or public relations firm 
with investor experience, because 
objectivity is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

A sales manager can sometimes 
write his own advertising, letting 
his enthusiasm boil over into copy. 
But sales enthusiasm is taboo in 
adroit investor relations. The re- 
strained statement is of utmost 
importance, Furthermore, the sub- 
ject of investor communications is 
not the company’s products but its 
management. 

Members of management may be 
able to write objectively about 
their products. They most certain- 
ly cannot write objectively about 
themselves. Therefore, it is even 
more essential for a corporation to 
hire an experienced outside firm 
to write its investor communica- 
tions than to write its product pub- 
licity and advertising. 

The actual How of the procedure 
starts with pinpointing of the au- 
dience. The so-called “investing 


public” consists of approximately 
9 million people. Within this mass 
are many groups with varying de- 
grees of sophistication, which are 
reached through diverse media. To 
try to cover the whole investing 





public is sheer nonsense. The cost 
of such a communications program 
would consume a corporate for- 
tune. Only the giant corporations 
could do it. But a small company 
can direct its efforts at a certain 
segment and make a _ reasonable 
mark with a small budget. 

For instance, your company may 
have qualifications that would 
make it desirable for college in- 
vestment portfolios. Perhaps the 
corporate goal is inclusion in trust 
estates; and the obstacle, the 
Prudent Man ruling (governing 
the investment of other people’s 
funds). This stumbling block can 
be eased by proper presentation to 
that hardest core of all investment 
people, the trust officers. 

The first How in your program, 
therefore, consists of determining 
Whom you wish to reach within 
the investing public. 

The second How is determining 
which of your company’s charac- 
teristics will prove attractive to 
your target audience. The finan- 
cial figures of your company are, 
of course, primarily important. 
But figures are either good or bad. 
If they are bad, communicating 
cannot change them, and you may 
as well not start your communicat- 
ing until you have corrected your 
figures. If the figures are good, 
you can communicate them once a 
year in the annual report. Any 
professional investor worth his salt 
can get your figures over the phone 
any time he wants them. The true 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Take the mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine helps you 
break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 


realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! FREE TRYOUT! — Just fill out and mail this coupon 


. to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey 
You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- as . . 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest 


hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- ite afilitiontiont 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions .. . a — 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales Okay Edison, I’d like to take the mike of the all-new 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would Edison Voicewriter use call me to arrange a 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built demonstration 

. . and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike” at your own Tith 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike... your talk will be our best sales talk! Organization 


Edison Voicewriter McGRAWE Address 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company, ; Zon tate . a 
West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont 
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Check List 
for SECRETARIES 
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These 50 questions were selected to help the ambitious 
secretary answer for herself: “How am | doing?” In- 
structions for scoring are explained in the last section. 
(Secretaries: No fair to shrink from this moment of truth!) 


WORK HABITS YES NO 


. Are you punctual? 

Do you start working when the bell rings? 

Are you absent less than five days a year? 

. Do you take good care of your health? 

Are you well groomed and well dressed? 

Do you seldom exceed lunch- and rest-period limits? 
Are you busy at your desk most of the day? 

Do you plan and organize your work for each day? 
. Can you keep confidential information secret? 

. Do you keep personal phone calls to a minimum? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


. Is your desk neat and well organized? 

. Do you transcribe the most important letters first? 

. Would you be proud to sign the letters you type? 
Do your letters sound as if your boss wrote them? 
Can you locate wanted papers in your files quickly? 
Do you keep your boss's appointments straight? 

Do you deliver messages promptly and accurately? 
Do you use a system to follow through on projects? 
Can you anticipate your boss's needs? 

. Do you ask questions when things are not clear? 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


. Do you get along well with your boss? 

Do you get along well with your co-workers? 

. Do you try to make others feel important? 

Are you always courteous and tactful? 

. ls your voice clear and pleasant? 

Do you make a good impression over the telephone? 
Do you have the knack of making visitors feel at ease? 
Do you mind your own business? 

Do you enjoy a reputation for being friendly? 

. Is it easy to get others to co-operate with you? 
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KNOWLEDGE 


1. Do you know which jobs should be done first? 
2. Do you know your boss's likes and dislikes? 
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. Do you know which people your boss wants to see and which 


ones he does not? 


. Do you read your company’s literature and advertising? 
. Do you know your company's main competitors? 

. Do you keep up to date on business news in your field? 
. Do you know the latest office methods and equipment? 


Can you select the duplicating method best fitted for specific 
jobs? 


. Are you familiar with the work of other departments? 
. Do you know where to find business information? 


EXTRA EFFORT 


. Have you learned about your company’s business? 
. Do you handle some personal chores for your boss? 


Has your company adopted a suggestion you made? 
Do you read the financial pages of your daily newspaper? 
Do you read magazines and books for secretaries? 


. Do you belong to a secretarial or other business association? 


Have you taken night-school courses related to your work? 
Can you make a speech before a group? 


. Do you know where you want to be in two years? 
. Do you hold the CPS rating (Certified Professional Secretary)? 


HOW TO SCORE YOURSELF 


Give yourself two points for each question you answered ‘‘Yes.' 


score below to see how well you are doing on the job: 
90-100 Your boss is a lucky man! 
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Check your 


80- 88 You're above average. You can become even better by concentrating 


on the weak points revealed by the quiz. 


70- 78 You're good, but there's room for improvement. You have the ability 


to become a top-notch secretary 


60- 68 Fair. A little extra effort could make you much more valuable to your 


boss and to yourself. 


50- 58 Danger signal—better brush up. 
Below 50 Perhaps you'd be happier in some other type of work 
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Do Your Sales Costs Go 


When Sales Go 
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COMPANY must carefully 

consider many factors when 
it sets compensation policy for its 
field sales force. Indeed, fixing the 
amounts for total, fixed, and vari- 
able compensation is only the final 
step—and a relatively small part 
of the over-all process. From 70 
to 80 percent of establishing a 
sound plan for paying field sales- 
men lies in clarifying company ob- 
jectives and in defining current 


weaknesses and their causes in re- 
lation to these objectives. 

In many companies for which 
our firm has reviewed sales com- 
pensation plans, basic problems 
have been costing money for 
years. But management became 
aware of these problems only dur- 
ing a recession, a boom in growth, 
or some other period of excep- 
tional activity. 

These deficiencies were regarded 
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as “normal” operations, usually 
encountered in conducting sales 
activities. Here are some of the 
more common indications that 
point to a need for revising pay 
plans for field salesmen, presented 
in relation to sales curve, person- 
nel, expense accounting, product 
and market, and variable income 
factors. 


Sales Curve Factors 


Are field sales costs increasing 
in parallel to sales volume, or is 
sales volume fluctuating without 
regard to cost and effort? As sales 
volume goes up, the percentage of 
sales cost should come down. Par- 
allel or widely fluctuating ratios 
indicate faulty incentive- and cost- 
accounting plans, resulting in 
apathy on the part of salesmen. 
Two common sales-compensation 
plans contribute to these types of 
sales curves: 


1. A system that attempts to 
control sales cost on a set percent- 
age basis, either in actual practice 
or theoretically. For example, a 
company may maintain field sales 
cost at a flat 7 percent of sales 
volume, Factors outside the sales 
department—such as a_ radical 
product development, a demand 
from a new market, or a change 
in the national economy—may in- 
crease or decrease the rate of sale 
far beyond a salesman’s personal 
ability to influence it. But his in- 
come increases or decreases, any- 
way. 

2. A system that will spend only 
so many dollars on sales, regard- 
less of the situation. In_ these 
cases, sales budgets are sometimes 
forecast for as much as a year. 
Here, the salesman gets paid ap- 
proximately the same amount—an 
amount unrelated to how much or 
how little he does. 
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Does sales performance vary too 
widely from _ established sales 
quotas? Where sales fluctuate both 
above and below quotas, the weak- 
ness of the compensation program 
probably is in the quota. Accurate 
market determinations are pos- 
sible only for a few industrial 
products. If quotas are inaccurate 
and are used to determine com- 
pensation, the inaccuracy is mag- 
nified. 


Personnel Factors 


Is the salesman’s job adequately 
defined? The percentage of time 
the salesman is expected to spend 
selling and the time spent provid- 
ing other services must be clearly 
separated. In some companies in- 
vestigated by our firm, it was 
found that as little as 5 percent of 
the salesman’s time was _ spent 
selling. 

Some companies assign field 
men to such nonselling duties as 
collecting, checking on credit ref- 
erences, answering complaints, o1 
providing service. Still other com- 
panies assign salesmen manage- 
ment tasks, such as doing market 
research, selecting new plant or 
retail sites, and reporting on com- 
petitive operations. The salesman 
should be paid a straight salary 
for his work in nonselling activi- 
ties. 


Is the level of total income for 
salesmen satisfactory? Companies 
first should establish what total 
income should be paid to salesmen. 
This refers to take-home pay be- 
fore taxes, and should not include 
expense considerations. The range 
can be determined from company 
records and the pay plans of com- 
petitors. 

Figures also are available 
through The Dartnell Corporation 
or the American Management As- 
sociation. This range must meet 
the market price for men of the 
type the company wants for sales- 
men. Of course, if above-average 
performance is desired from the 
sales force, above-average levels 
of income must be established. An 
investigation of this consideration 
may show salesmen are overcom- 
pensated, a situation that can lead 
to loss of sales incentive as quick- 
ly as under-compensation. 


Do nonselling personnel partici- 
pate in joint incentive plans with 
members of the sales force? The 
most common type of nonselling 
personnel that usually participates 
in joint incentive pay programs is 
the serviceman, although there 
may be others. Persons who do not 
have a direct influence on volume 

such as servicemen whose re- 
pair work is determined by the 
number of breakdowns—add un- 
necessarily to field sales expense 
when they are compensated on a 
variable-income basis. By captur- 
ing a portion of sales-incentive 
pay, these nonselling field men 
also detract from the incentive 
performance of sales personnel, 


Do salesmen respond to manage- 
ment instructions? Where man- 
agement cannot get emphasis on 
certain areas of its product line or 
does not achieve coverage of spe- 
cific territories, several factors 
usually require _ investigation: 
variable incentive plans for dif- 
ferent products or territories in 
the company’s operation, realign- 
ment of territorial boundaries, or 
more specific accounting of sales- 
men’s activities, 


Is sales training too difficult? 
Difficulties in training salesmen 
often arise in periods of rapid 
company growth. For example, 
the product spread handled by in- 
dividual salesmen may be _ too 
wide. Salesmen are spending too 
large a part of their time in train- 
ing. The sales-compensation plan 
may need reorganizing to provide 
a narrower range of products for 
individual salesmen to handle. 


Are compensation limits for a 
salesman too narrow? For most 
established industrial sales opera- 
tions, compensation should have a 
minimum spread of at least 25 
percent of average earnings among 
salesmen who do not have man- 
agement duties. Lack of differ- 
ences in income usually points to 
lack of adequate incentive. 


Are compensation ranges for a 
salesman too wide? If annual com- 
pensation for field salesmen varies 
more than $10,000, pay plans 
should be investigated. Wide varia- 
tions in pay of a field salesman in- 
dicate such things as unbalanced 
compensation for product mix, un- 
balanced overcom- 
pensation for capital-goods sales. 


territories, o1 





pical Sales Comp 


Expense Accounting Factors 


Are the expenses of keeping a 
salesman in the field and his per- 
sonal compensation reported sep- 
arately? Companies should not ex- 
pect salesmen to use part of their 
expense allowance as compensa- 
tion, nor should they expect sales- 
men to use part of their salary for 
expenses. But both these situa- 
tions occur rather frequently. In 
these cases the company is more 
in danger of losing than the sales- 
men, because the company no 
longer can control coverage. 

Salesmen will not try to develop 
situations where sales resistance is 
great, nor travel to territories 
where sales volume is low and 
needs developing, if it means that 
the expense will take a dispropor- 
tionate share of their personal in- 
come, In most instances of this 
type, when companies do assume 
direct control of expenses, they 
find that salesmen have not been 
traveling far enough nor making 
enough calls. 


Does the company get a sep- 
arate report on each salesman’s 
expenses? Where salaries are a 
factor, sales effort and results per 
call cannot be accurately deter- 
mined when expenses for a field 
office are reported as one sum. 
Some salesmen may be overcom- 
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pensated, while others in the office 
supply most of the volume. 


Do salesmen specify promotional 
and travel-living expenses in their 
reports? Travel expenses should 
be reported separately from 
moneys spent by the salesman in 
actually promoting a sale. Without 
this control, the company may not 
have an accurate appraisal of the 
selling effort. For example, in 
“thin” territories where accounts 
are widely scattered, expense al- 
lowances may be almost totally 
used for necessary travel-living ex- 
penses. In other areas where ac- 
counts are close together, much 
more of the allowance may be 
spent on actual selling activities. 


Product and Market Factors 


Does the_ sales-compensation 
plan reflect the product’s share of 
the market? Companies that have 
most of their market potential 
ahead of them—such as relatively 
new companies or companies op- 
erating in a rapidly expanding 
market—should plan on a higher 
portion of the salesman’s pay be- 
ing variable income. The salesman 
has the potential market to de- 
velop and needs the proper incen- 
tive to guarantee best results. 
Where companies have a relatively 
fixed share of a stable market or 
a dominant portion of a market, 


ensation Plan for Individual Salesmen 


percentage of variable income 
should be reduced comparatively, 
fixed income raised. 


Are reasons for product velocity 
other than the salesman’s efforts 
considered in preparing a _ basic 
compensation plan? Among the 
factors—outside the sales depart- 
ment but within the company- 
that directly affect the amount of 
sales compensation, these three are 
paramount: (1) Lower or higher 
cost of product, compared to com- 
petition; (2) product features that 
make it virtually noncompetitive; 
(3) the presence or lack of help 
from other members in the com- 
pany in the selling effort. 

If special promotion men and 
demonstrators assist the salesmen, 
part of the sales budget must be 
spent in rewarding men outside 
the sales department. If the prod- 
uct provides outstanding superior 
performance, this will be more of 
a factor in building sales in most 
cases than the efforts of the sales- 
men. 

Large advertising expenditures 
calculated to build a market must 
be balanced against sales compen- 
sation, also. In industrial areas 
where these devices are less fre- 
quently used, however, sales com- 
pensation should be relatively 
higher, since the man in the field 
is more of a controlling factor in 
developing volume. 
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“Billion Dollar” 
Hndorsements 


Of the 32 American industrial corpora- 
tions enjoying annual sales of one billion 
dollars or more, 27 bought MAC control 


panels and wires during 1958. More than 
95% of their purchases were repeat orders. 

We are deeply proud of these outstand- 
ing endorsements, and pledge ourselves to 
maintain the quality and service which 


earned them. 


If your company can benefit from MAC 
service and quality please contact your 


MAC representative or inquire direct. 
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Does the company have different 
compensation plans for capital- 
goods items and production mate- 
rials? In industrial sales, factors 
controlling capital-goods accept- 
ance usually are determined more 


by factors outside the influence of 
the company and its sales repre- 


sentative—such as the national 
economy, markets for the cus- 
tomers’ products, and other simi- 
lar items—than by the salesman 
himself. Where variable income in- 
centive is made for capital-goods 
items, it should represent a very 
small percentage of the salesman’s 
annual salary. 

This type of plan is more equit- 
able to the salesman and the com- 
pany. It provides the salesman 
with a more reliable income and 
eliminates “windfall” payments 
from the company viewpoint. The 
relatively stable trends in produc- 
tion materiais and a_ generally 
more competitive sales situation 
warrant higher sales compensa- 
tion. Here, the salesman plays a 
larger part in building volume. 


Does the company have different 
sales-compensation plans for essen- 
tial products and luxury products? 
Markets for essential products are 
more influenced by national or 
even international factors than by 
a salesman’s efforts. Variable in- 
come for these products should be 
a small percentage of the total 
salary, insuring the salesman a 
relatively steady income. Luxury 
items rely more on the salesman’s 
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ability to create a market for 
them, thus require higher incen- 
tive plans to guarantee volume. 


Variable Income Factors 


Are variable income payments 
close enough to sales activities to 
mean something to salesmen as in- 
centives? Incentive payments of 
percentages and bonus nature 
should be paid monthly or quar- 
terly under optimum conditions. 
Periods shorter than monthly are 
too difficult to administer. Periods 
longer than quarterly remove the 
reward too far from the effort, 
and destroy incentive. 


Is variable income related to 
control over volume or gross mar- 
gin? Where salesmen are expected 
to create volume only, their incen- 
tive plan should be geared to vol- 
ume alone. Usually such salesmen 
operate under rigidly controlled 
sales plans, price and discount con- 
trols, and strict territories. Where 
salesmen can control gross mar- 
gin through percentage discounts, 
incentive may be paid on gross 
margin instead of volume. 


Are territorial factors con- 
sidered in developing variable pay 
plans? Usually, different compen- 
sation plans are required for ter- 
ritories of light and dense concen- 
tration. These factors affect the 
ratio of sales in the product mix. 
Since various products carry dif- 
ferent compensation rates, adjust- 


ment must be made in territorial 
differences. This type of adjust- 
ment eliminates “good” and “bad” 
territories. Variable income should 
be a lower percentage of total pay 
where sales are dense, higher 
where sales are sparse. 

No sales compensation plan is 
effective for indefinite periods of 
time. The sales compensation pro- 
gram should be reviewed at least 
once annually. In addition, the 
plan should be reviewed when new 
products are introduced or when 
market conditions change rapidly. 

Few _ sales-compensation pro- 
grams will be composed entirely 
of straight salary or straight com- 
mission payments. Both types of 
compensation are equally effective 
in developing high salesman-incen- 
tive. However, the combination of 
factors relating to product, mar- 
ket, territories, and competition 
will dictate not only the total level 
of income but the percentage of 
variable to fixed income. 

The amount of effect the sales- 
man actually has on building sales 
volume is a primary factor in de- 
termining the ratio of fixed to 
variable pay. The more effect he 
has on sales, the higher the 
amount of variable pay. 

Where compensation is paid on 
salary and commission with no 
quota, the fixed portion of the 
salary tends to be relatively high 
(about 75 percent). If volume per 
salesman is normally large, a fair- 
ly small but steady commission 
rate tends to be used (usually 1 
percent or less). 

Sales compensation plans for 
small to medium volumes, where 
salesmen receive little direction 
from the home office, lean toward 
placing more emphasis on variable 
factors. However, in these cases, 
the company must be careful to 
control wide variance in income 
that may result from unbalanced 
product mix or territories. 

The factors contained in this 
check list may be combined in 
hundreds of satisfactory ways for 
the various sales situations. The 
field sales-compensation plan must 
be mutually satisfactory from the 
salesman’s and the company’s 
viewpoint, however. 

Optimum conditions in sales- 
compensation plans are indicated 
when a company reaches realistic 
objectives, with the cost ratio fall- 
ing with increasing sales volume 
—and the salesmen enjoying 
higher personal compensation. The 
aims of both the company and the 
salesman are met by this type of 
sales curve. 
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Cut Office Costs 


(Continued from page 20) 


compared to the average perform- 
ance of others at the same stage 
of training in the past. The super- 
visor can determine in_ specific 
terms how effectively new em- 
ployees are learning their jobs. 


Are some jobs too thinly spread? 
Over a period of time, it may de- 
velop that certain positions involve 
duties which are miscellaneous 
and unrelated in nature and which, 
in turn, may not even require the 
full time of an employee. Such sit- 
uations are wasteful and conducive 
to poor morale if a job seems pur- 
poseless and ill defined. In one of- 
fice, work measurement pointed up 
a position of control clerk which 
actually required about one-half to 
two-thirds of the time of the em- 
ployee assigned the duties. There 
were six such positions through- 
out the office, so that considerable 
clerical expense was _ involved. 
Management was able to do one of 
two things: 


1. Assign more work to this po- 
sition, giving it greater scope in 
an integrated, meaningful assign- 
ment. 


2. Abolish the position, and re- 
assign the duties among other em- 
ployees. 


Are all positions equitably com- 
pensated in relation to the duties 
required of each job? Employees 
often know such matters from 
firsthand experience more exactly 
than their superiors; and nothing 
wrecks morale faster than to be 
aware of unequal demands at simi- 
lar salaries in various parts of the 
organization. Even where a formal 
job-evaluation program exists, it 
is often revealing to compare in- 
formation gathered from work 
measurement with more general- 
ized job descriptions. 


Conclusion 


The use of office-performance 
standards, when augmented and 
amplified by an adequate reporting 
system, can be highly useful to top 
management in making interde- 
partmental comparisons, allocating 
expense, and long-range planning. 

As the office continues to in- 
crease in cost and potential con- 
tribution to upper-echelon man- 
agement, work standards and re- 
ports will become increasingly use- 
ful—yes, even in firms that con- 
sider themselves “too small.” 
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One FH saves 


time for several departments! 


“We got a Pitney-Bowes folder in the Advertising 


Department to fold form letters. Then Billing began to 


borrow it, for invoices. Now Sales folds price lists, and 


Engineering spec. sheets. That little PB folder is saving 


a lot of time and headaches in several departments.” 


Hand folding is monotonous, slow, 


takes too much time—and is unnecessary 
today. The small, light, portable Model FH 
folds faster and more accurately, leaves girls 


free for more important work, saves time— 


and yet it costs less than a standard typewriter! 


The FH will quickly, easily handle daily correspon- 
dence, with multiple pages, stapled or loose, and 


with 


odd-sized enclosures. This semi-automatic 


folder makes eight different folds, takes sheets as 


large as a 8Y4 by 14 inches, in most weights and 


finishes—at speeds up to 80 a minute. (It’s even 


faster with optional full automatic feed). 


Shows big savings, even with infrequent use. 


Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 


demonstration, no obligation. Or send 


for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE! Handy desk or wall chart of new postal 
rates with parcel post map and zone finder. 


The folder that costs less 
than a standard typewriter! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 


NEW! PB's 3300-FH 


combined folder-inserter 


folds and stuffs 500 bills, 


letters, etc. in envelopes 
in 8 minutes! By itself, 
the 3300 hooks onto any 
PB folder, or can serve 


as an inserter alone. 


The larger model FM, 
fully automatic, can 
fold up to 19,000 LS 


sheets an hour. 


Folding & Inserting Machines 


. Offices in 72] cities. 


A SS ST 
Pitney-Bowes, INC. 

] 2113 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 1 
Send free booklet on PB folding and 
inserting machines; () Postal Rate Chart 
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ISITORS entering the lobby of 

the new Socony-Mobil Build- 
ing in New York City are unaware 
they are walking over what The 
American Tobacco Company has 
engineered to be the absolute in 
record vault protection, including 
protection against bombing. This 
vault, with its protection engineer- 
ing components, is considered to be 
the only one of its type maintained 
by a nonbanking corporation. It 
was built into the subbasement of 
the Socony-Mobil Building when 
the towering skyscraper was under 
construction, 

The 62- by 40-foot vault with an 
18-foot ceiling houses all types of 
irreplaceable records vital to the 
continuous operation of the com- 
pany. Such records include patents, 
copyrights, contracts, minutes of 
meetings of the board of directors, 
and other archives of legal value. 

“American” considered placing 
these records in a rural, secure 
depositary. Day-to-day business 
procedures, however, made it de- 
sirable to keep them in the City 
of New York, and the vault was 
constructed to afford them maxi- 
mum protection. Records which 
can be microfilmed are duplicated, 
and the microfilms are kept in an- 
other vault in one of American’s 
plants in the South. 

The vault is 40 feet below street 
level, with the entire mass of the 


By Nicholas Bayard 


Office Systems Specialist 


AMERICAN 
TOBACCO’S 


VAULT 


building above it. Occupying ap- 
proximately 16,000 square feet in 
the building’s subbasement, the 
area’s exterior walls are con- 
structed of steel and concrete. The 
area outside the vault proper is 
further protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system. 

The fire-, flood-, bomb- and col- 
lapse-proof vault itself is air con- 
ditioned, and has eight-foot-thick, 
steel-reinforced concrete walls and 
ceiling. Its Mosler door, with the 
top rating for fire resistance, is 
backed up by a self-closing fire 
door, triggered to close by activa- 
tion of a carbon dioxide fire ex- 
tinguishing system engineered and 
installed by Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The custodian in constant at- 
tendance in this vault is familiar 
with the operation of carbon di- 
oxide first-aid extinguishers to 
take care of any fire at its incep- 
tion. However, to guard against 
the possibility of human failure, 
and also to protect the records 
when the vault is closed, an elabo- 
rate fire-extinguishing system was 
installed. The system employs 
inert fire-smothering carbon diox- 
ide gas (which can’t damage 
paper), rather than water which 
could cause almost as much havoc 
as fire itself. 

Should fire occur when the vault 
is closed, rate-of-temperature-rise 


fire detectors would automatically 
trip 73 cylinders of carbon dioxide 
located in a _ separate fireproof 
room just outside the vault. The 
pressurized gas would instantly 
flood from its containers and pass 
through piping to the vault, there 
to be discharged from Multijet 
nozzles in a volume which would 
immediately reduce oxygen to a 
point insufficient to support com- 
bustion. Lack of oxygen smothers 
the fire. 

Just above the cylinders are 
pressure-operated trips and 
switches which are actuated by 
the passage of carbon dioxide. 
They cause ventilation for the 


This small room adjacent to the vault 
holds cylinders of fire-smothering gas 





vault to be automatically shut off, 
sound alarms both inside and out- 
side the vault, close fire doors, 
give a visible gas discharge indi- 
cator signai, and send a trouble 
signal to the building’s security 
office, which has 24-hour attend- 
ance. 

Normally, such a system is in- 
stalled with a device which delays 
discharge of gas into the vault for 
50 seconds, and for this period an 
audible alarm rings to warn any- 
one in the vault to leave. This 
time delay is usually adequate to 
permit anyone in a vault to make 
an orderly exit. However, to avoid 
any possibility of an employee not 
being able to leave the vault with- 
in the 50-second period upon 
sounding of such an alarm, the 
system was engineered to delay 
the discharge of gas until the 
vault was unoccupied and the door 
closed. 

When the vault door closes, the 
system is set on automatic control. 
When the door opens, the system 
is no longer on automatic. If the 
vault door is left open for any 


reason during a fire, the system 
can be manually actuated by pull 
boxes installed just outside the 
entrance door. 

To guarantee that the system 
returns to automatic operation 
after the door has been opened 
and then closed, the vault is 
equipped with separate circuited 
audible and visual alarms which 
operate continuously until the se- 
lector switch incorporated in the 
system returns the system to auto- 
matic position. This should occur 
within five seconds after the vault 
door has been closed. Continuous 
alarm after this period of time 
automatically warns the custodian 
something has gone awry, and the 
insurance department is immedi- 
ately notified. 

Because this vault is air condi- 
tioned and due to the inert nature 
of the carbon dioxide gas, it was 
necessary to equip the system 
with a means of closing off the 
air-conditioning venting system so 
that the gas could immediately 
take effect in the event of fire. 
This is done with timing devices. 


The first timer clocks off 55 
minutes from the moment the 
dampers close in the air-condition- 
ing equipment; this time is more 
than sufficient for gas to take ef- 
fect. At the end of this period, 
the second clock causes dampers 
to be opened, and for 55 minutes 
dioxide is purged 
through a_ separate’ ventilation 
system and replaced with fresh 
air. Only then is the vault to be 
opened and entered, 

To provide maximum security 
and safety for employees who use 
the vault, American equipped it 
with a telephone having an out- 
side line and a push-button signal 
which sounds an alarm audible to 
other employees in the area. Fur- 
thermore, the Mosler door is of 
the escape type which can easily 
be operated by anyone. These 
items and the light switches are 
painted with “night glow” enamel 
for easy identification in the dark, 
guarding against the possibility, 
however remote, that an employee 
might be accidentally locked in 
the vault. 


the carbon 


American Tobacco Company's virtually destruction-proof record vault houses all types of irreplaceable records vital 
to the continuous operation of the compony. In case of fire, an alarm sounds, warning employees to leave vault 
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_. upkeep and replacement 


HO is responsible for the up- 

keep and repair of office 
equipment? Who performs the ac- 
tual work? 

These were two of the questions 
posed in a recent survey conducted 
by Dartnell’s EMPLOYEE RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE. More than 60 com- 
panies participated, with clerical 
work forces ranging from three 
employees to over 17,000. They in- 
cluded insurance companies, pub- 
lishing firms, banks, paper manu- 
facturers, utilities, finance com- 
panies, and several other repre- 


sentative types of business. 

All had definite policies for the 
maintenance and repair of office 
equipment. ‘These machines play 
too important a role in the daily 


administration of our business to 
be denied preventive mainte- 
nance,”” one _ respondent volun- 
teered. “Also, they represent too 
large an investment to be slighted.” 

In exactly half the companies 
responding, the office manager is 
the man who sees to it that this 
equipment is properly maintained. 
Here is the tabulation: 


Office manager 50 percent 
Assistant office 
manager 


Office service 
manager 


Department heads 
Other executives 


3 percent 


3 percent 
6 percent 
38 percent 


This last category included such 
titles as “manager of purchasing,” 
“operations manager,” and “ad- 
ministrativé vice-president.” 

One company, the Nationwide 
Insurance of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ported that its property mainte- 
nance supervisor is responsible for 
the upkeep of all equipment, build- 
ings, and grounds. 

Who does the work? In 73 per- 
cent of the companies, most of this 
service is provided by outsiders- 
some of it by independent service- 
men, and some by servicemen in 
the employ of the manufacturer or 
his authorized distributor. 
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Paul L. Campbell, office man- 
ager for the Janitrol Divisions of 
Surface Combustion Corp., re- 
ported, “We use the manufac- 
turer’s serviceman to take care of 
specialized equipment like calcula- 
tors and dictating machines, and 
an independent service agency for 
less-complicated equipment like 
typewriters and adding machines.”’ 
This is a typical arrangement. 

Analysis of the companies pro- 
viding their own maintenance dis- 
closed that most of them were 
large concerns, although not all 
of these strove to be self-sufficient. 
And not all the 27 percent chose 
to provide their own service be- 
cause of their size. “‘Two bad ex- 
periences with manufacturer serv- 
ice decided us to employ a man to 
do all of this work,” one con- 
tributor explained. ‘‘He has been 
with us two years, and we can 
show quite a saving over outside 
service and inspection. This man 
is not doing equipment servicing 
full time, but he has proved very 
valuable.” 

The advantage of independent 
over manufacturer service had one 
tentative advocate, who declared, 
“We have consolidated almost all 
of our maintenance work with one 
local firm—on a trial basis- 
rather than have the work done 
by manufacturers. So far it is 
working well.” 

Convenience as well as cost is a 
factor that leads some companies 
to prefer independent servicing. 
One office manager declared: “A 
good independent service agency 
that can service all types of office 
equipment, especially typewriters, 
can provide better control over 
service, cut down the number of 
different organizations dealt with, 
and handle more units during a 
single call. This reduces service 
costs. But if machines are not on 
service calls, records should be 
kept to insure periodic inspection 
and cleaning for all machines.” 

Most of the companies, 57 per- 





cent, using outside maintenance 
service prefer to contract for it. 
“Equipment seems to last longer 
and give less trouble when under 
regular maintenance contract.” 
Here is the satisfaction spectrum 
of those using contracts: 


Excellent 10 percent 


Very good 6 percent 
Good 


Fair 


43 percent 
6 percent 


Poor 12 percent 


“Too expensive,” complained six 
respondents. “Especially when 
across the board,” one added. The 
more complicated the equipment, 
the more likely it will be serviced 
according to contract. This con- 
clusion was expressed by one of 
the respondents: “Contracts have 
proved essential for our highly 
complicated machines such as off- 
set duplicators, accounting ma- 
chines, electronic computers, and 
so forth. We have dropped service 
contracts on some manual type- 
writers and saved money. We are 
now considering dropping con- 
tracts on all manual typewriters 
and electric adding machines.” 

Only 6 percent of the respond- 
ents have fixed formulas for re- 
placement equipment, 66 percent 
replied that they did not pursue 
such a_ policy. “Replace when 
needed” appears to be the general 
practice, but one man’s need might 
not be another’s creed. 

Here are some typical com- 
ments, “We usually replace type- 
writers every seven or eight years, 
calculators every eight, and adding 
machines every 10.” “As _ service 
calls on a piece of equipment be- 
come more and more frequent, we 
check with servicemen.” “‘A study 
has been made and a schedule set 
up. The schedule is based on usage 
plus age. A rough rule of thumb 
has been replacement at the end of 
10 years.” 

The Nationwide Insurance Co. 
has evolved quite precise answers 
to “How many years do machines 
last?” The company worked out a 
complete life-expectancy table for 
every type of office equipment in 
general use. It estimates years of 
useful life according to three dif- 
ferent degrees of daily usage: less 
than two hours, two to five hours, 
and five to eight hours. This 
schedule is reprinted as one of the 
survey’s exhibits. 

Readers who would like one, can 
obtain a complimentary copy of 
the complete survey by writing 
the editor of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Financial Public Relations 


(Continued from page 26) 


communications job applies to the 
intangibles of your company. 

What are the intangibles your 
audience will wish to read about? 
The answer to this is too complex 
to enumerate and define here. It 
varies from industry to industry 
and within the industry from com- 
pany to company. Most of the in- 
tangibles are an interpretation of 
management. Management is the 
single overwhelming consideration 
among investors. Management’s 
depth, management’s attitude to- 
ward a closed or open _ board, 
family domination—all these are 
but a few of the components—re- 
search program, diversification 
plans, plans for sales expansion. 

The list of interests, tangibles 
and intangibles, is specific and 
long. Before you start a communi- 
cations program, it is necessary to 
list every one, and obtain the com- 
pletely honest answer to each. 

Perhaps the answers will be too 
embarrassing to share with any 
except a few highest executives. 
But the honest list will serve the 
corporation well, as a basis for 
possible corrective action. 

After compiling the list of an- 
swers which professionals need to 
know about a company, the next 
step is to list any genuine misun- 
derstandings. Especially impor- 
tant are poor impressions which 
are no longer justified by the facts. 

The third list should consist of 
the improvements planned for the 
next five years. Only genuine, 
carry-through com e-hell-or-high- 
water kind of improvements are 
meant. Never, under any circum- 
stances, is it advisable for a cor- 
poration to publicize a project and 
then not carry it through. In the 
investment world, this is a car- 
dinal sin. 

These three lists will provide 
your subjects for communicating. 
Even the smallest company con- 
templating an_ investor-relations 
program can easily compile a list 
of subjects to last for two years. 
Once you begin to communicate 
regularly, thoroughly, and correct- 
ly, new subjects form themselves 
faster than they can be treated. 

You now have compared your 
goal with the facts of research. 
You have defined your audience. 
You have your list of subjects for 
communication. 

Naturally, the question next 
arises: after a small corporation 
spends $3,000 or $4,000 thoroughly 
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researching its reputation and de- 
termining its future communica- 
tion themes, how much does it 
cost to communicate? 

There are 15 means for com- 
municating with shareholders and 
professional investors with printed 
material, of which advertising is 
only one. Although advertising is 
the least costly per message, ade- 
quate advertising does require a 
larger outlay of cash than most of 
the other means, such as: annual 
reports, quarterly dividend en- 
closure, direct mail, quarterly 
sales projections, and stockholder 
newsletters. 

How many a company should 
use is almost entirely a matter of 
budget. Each has its peculiar ad- 
vantage. But regardless of which 
of the 15 media is chosen, one 
theme should predominate. This is 
the pattern for creating the most 
vivid impression with greatest 
speed at least cost. 

Look at the compiled literature 
of any except the most astute com- 
panies and you will find an aston- 
ishing lack of uniform message in 
their printed material. The annual 
report may be utterly devoid of 
life, not a breath of management 
intelligence showing through the 
figures and pictures of product and 
plant. A brochure to employees is 
just as likely to contain no expla- 
nation of the research program, 
while a separate brochure to cus- 
tomers may hail the new research 
center so glowingly you would 
think the company was on the 
verge of a new stock issue, 

A letter from the president to 
stockholders may be gooey with 
hope for the future, while an ad- 
vertisement in The Wall Street 
Journal talks in technical dullness 


only about some new machinery 
which the financial readers of the 
Journal would have no reason to 
buy but which would interest them 
intensely as part of a corporate in- 
vestment if described in terms of 
future productivity. 

From our experience, we recom- 
mend that a company begin with 
the least expensive pieces, the 
close-to-home pieces such as an- 
nual report, quarterly report, and 
a good “Who We Are” brochure. 
Also, an enlightened employee 
education program—because this 
type of material attracts attention 
among investment people fast. It’s 
a flag for alert management. 

Months later, the messages have 
been well winnowed and the com- 
pany’s executives have grown less 
self-conscious about being their 
own subjects. This is the time to 
branch out gingerly a little into 
some advertising concentrated on 
the inner core of the financial 
people. The difference between in- 
effective investor advertising and 
effective, is largely a matter of 
your advertising and_ publicity 
writers’ understanding the au- 
dience. The list of “Do's” and 
“Don'ts” for the writer is long 
and delicate. The company man- 
agement shouldn’t have to worry 
about details of writing techniques 
any more than it should worry 
about the food in the employee 
lunchroom once a competent ca- 
terer has been employed, Hire an 
expert and let him alone, or don't 
hire him at all. 

After the initial research, every 
communication by the company 
becomes more effective. Every 
communication augments the 
other. A company with or without 
this reputation research will spend 
no more than it can afford. No 
matter what this amount is—no 
company can afford to spend it in- 
effectively. 





NEXT 


“The perfectionist is apt to be a 
poor administrator as well as a 
poor leader.’ This is one of the 
arresting points made in “Seven 
Sins of Administrators” by Profes- 
sor Brown of the School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, and 
Superintendent Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Clinics. Two 
jobs, one man. 

Schuyler Hoslett, Ph.D., 
president of Reuben H. Donnelley, 


vice- 


MONTH 


compares inside vs. outside man- 
agement development. 

Salesmen can be an invaluable 
source of information about cus- 
tomers, competitors, prospects, and 
what have you. McKinsey’s Munson 
shows how to get bottoms-up sales 
management. 

Two articles on office-systems 
applications are also in the batting 
order, together with “Four Musts 
of Salary Administration.”” Four 
other useful and practical articles. 
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MEN AND THEIR METHODS 


the proving ground 


for modern office equipment 


Electronic Machines Helping Honeywell 


Bud Scheimo, of Minneapolis 
Honeywell's financial accounting de- 
partment, says their three new Com- 
putypers are helping them do a better 
job. “Accounting copies are now 
received in the record center within 
hours, instead of the two to six weeks 
it took under the old method. 

“As a result, we get at those same 
records within minutes instead of the 
several days it used to take. We now 
give our customers prompter and 
better service on the 100,000 or so 
accounting records we handle each 
month for the Minneapolis, Wabash, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles Tempera- 
ture Control factories; and the more 
than 80 branch offices. 

“These new machines are helping 
us improve our performance all the 
time,” says Bud. “When we first 
started using them last January, we 
were processing 1,377 records a day. 
But by the third week of March, we'd 
built up our average daily output 27 


Better Customer Service 


A new high in customer service 
will be reached by Francis I. duPont 
& Co. later this year when the broker- 
age puts into operation a 10-circuit 
teletypewriter communications sys- 
tem at an annual cost of $600,000 to 
provide better service to the firm’s 
customers. 

The first circuit of the system now 
operates between nine West Coast 
offices and the New York head office. 
It transmits, via perforated tape, at 
a 100-word-a-minute rate, on one con- 
tinuous page. This will eliminate the 
current need to tape-paste the mes- 
sage to a blank form. 


percent—to 1,876 accounting copies. 

“We expect to keep improving all 
through this spring and summer, so 
we'll be all set for our usual heaviest 
volume next fall. These machines are 
expensive, but we expect them to pay 
for themselves from savings in about 
two years.” 


Expansion on a Budget 


How, without expensive alterations 
or building, does a rapidly expanding 
company find room for expansion? 
National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 
mont had this question answered by 
the Office Survey and Planning Serv- 
ice of Art Metal Construction Co. 


One suggestion was to eliminate an 
unnecessary entrance. By doing this, 
two new offices were created; and 
visitors now proceed straight to the 
reception desk without turning cor- 
ners or disturbing workers. 

After analyzing the duties of each 
employee in the cashier’s section and 
bookkeeping department, the plan- 
ning service was able to concentrate 
all working tools and records in one 
proper place. Modular partitions 
were used to separate work stations— 
desks with worktops arranged in “L”’- 
shaped units. 

In the narrow office, a modular 
“U” arrangement solved the problem. 
Two desks flanked the credenza and 
machine platform, giving each girl 
easy access to the equipment. 


Army Saves Time and Money With New System 


The United States Army Signal 
Supply Agency in Philadelphia is 
saving time and money by utilizing 
microfilm and electrostatic printing 
for reproduction of engineering draw- 
ings in its procurement operations. 

Says William R. Fouts, Publica- 
tions Control officer: “From the be- 
ginning, the new system of printing 
from microfilmed source data 
achieved two types of savings: First, 
we saved dollars in the cost of repro- 
duction; and second, we saved days 
in the time required to reproduce 
drawings for high-dollar-value pro- 
curements.” 

Reducing the time required to 
procure materials brings about better 
inventory control of equipment and 
components stocked by the various 
depots. 

The Supply Agency in Philadelphia 


reproduces about 3.5 million draw- 
ings annually. To meet this work 
load, they use a modified 17- by 22- 
inch maximum-sheet-size offset press, 
designed for high-speed, short-run 
reproduction of larger-size drawings. 
One modification adapts the press to 
offset paper masters created by the 
24-inch Haloid Xerox Copyfio; the 
other gives them the fast make-ready 
demanded for short-run work. 

By utilizing an offset paper master 
.005 inch thick, they have cut make- 
ready time from 15 minutes to less 
than a minute, at a low cost of 20 
cents a master. These new electro- 
static masters are entirely satisfac- 
tory for short runs up to 2,000 im- 
pressions; and their controlled quality 
saves considerable time formerly lost 
in cleanup of mishandled masters, or 
in positioning. 





Work Simplification in the “Good Old Days’”’ 


"Way back in the days of horse- 
drawn carriages, it was an inspired 
mailman who suggested a great short- 
cut in paper work to a Sears Roebuck 
employee. Just before World War I, 
it had been the practice for Sears 
to tape-list the morning mail. This 
was called “establishing the pres- 
sure.” A staff of more than 100 people 
worked at top speed to list and total 
the cash received, so that the em- 
ployment manager could hire the 
number of people needed to handle 
the day’s business. 

A wizened Irishman, a mailman 
named Tom Scully, was in the habit 
of exchanging small talk with Albert 
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Loeb as he brought the morning mail 
to Sears. Mr. Loeb would ask him 
how the mail looked that morning; 
and Tom would say, “Mr. Loeb, it 
looks to me like a $250,000 day”; or, 
“Today should run about $300,000.” 

When Tom’s estimates proved to be 
uncannily accurate, Mr. Loeb asked 
how he did it. “It’s simple, Mr. Loeb. 
Your people tell me that a pound of 
mail is worth, on the average, so many 
dollars. The mail is weighed at the 
post office before I load it. All I do 
is multiply in my head the number 
of pounds of mail by dollars per 
pound, and that’s how I get my 
estimate.” 


After the accuracy of the theory 
had been established, Sears started 
the business day by weighing the mail. 


Sales Liaison With Labels 


Keeping track of orders between 
Dow Chemical’s sales headquarters 
in Midland and its 20 sales offices was 
a problem, even though the entire 
network of company plants and ship- 
ping points was connected with the 
sales offices by a private Teletype 
system. This liaison problem was 
solved with a simple label, designed 
by Avery Label Co. 

A pressure-sensitive sheet, contain- 
ing 25 consecutive numbers printed 
in duplicate in adjacent columns, was 
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split down the center so the entire 
left-hand column could be removed 
and pressed onto a cross-reference 
form at Dow’s various sales offices. 
As orders were received, one of the 
numbers on the sheet was assigned 
to each order, and the information 
recorded on the form. This form was 
used to compile reports to sales head- 
quarters, among other things. 

Then, as she relayed the informa- 
tion to the appropriate shipping point, 
the Teletype operator would remove 
the matching number from the right- 
hand side of the label and apply it 
to the sales office work sheet. Thus, 
this number followed the order 
through from its entry at the sales 
office to its receipt by the customer. 
And all records at sales headquarters 
also bore the same number. 


Recordkeeping Made Easy 


Department Manager George Ivory 
applied a little thought to a trouble- 
some problem, and came up with a 
solution that boosted morale and 
reduced errors for Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ivory found that a lot of time was 
wasted by personnel who, in order to 
make changes on record cards, had 
to remove them from the file and 
walk over to a desk to do the written 
work. In replacing, the cards were 
often misfiled. He decided to look for 
a file that would hold all the cards 
necessary for their operation, and yet 
provide room for more than one girl 
at a time to work comfortably. 

The one he selected was the electric 
Roto-File, made by Mosler Safe. It 


Sonoco Does More Work With Less People 


Sonoco’s sales and order depart- 
ment people are proud as punch of 
their new streamlined order-entry 
system. The original copy of the 
order form is a Multilith stencil, from 
which all work orders are run off in 
the order department. A tape is 
punched as the order is typed, and 
this tape contains all of the informa- 
tion on the order. 

When the order is ready to be 
shipped, an add-punch machine is 
used to figure the items on the order 
This punched adding-machine tape is 
inserted in a tape-reading machine, 
along with the tape from the order 
department, and an automatic type- 
writer in the shipping department 
automatically types the manifest. 


This machine also punches its own 
tape, so now all the information is on 
one tape that goes to the billing de- 
partment, where another tape-auto- 
mated typewriter makes the invoice. 
The operator has only to type in the 
date and amount of discount. The 
tape punched in this operation is sent 
to the accounting department to be 
fed into a tape-to-card converting 
machine which transfers its informa- 
tion to IBM cards. Information for 
both sales analysis and accounts re- 
ceivable reports is taken from these 
cards. 

With the new system, the order 
department is already handling 40 
percent more orders with the same 
personnel 





was only 81 inches wide, yet it pro- 
vided room for three file clerks to be 
seated at its workshelf. The touch of 
a button now brings cards from any 
of eight independently operating 
drums in front of the operator. The 
cards automatically open to a “V” 
for easy refiling in proper position 

Ivory reports that two Roto-File 


units brought a considerable increase 
in the volume of work handled, as 
well as greatly improved morale. Its 
biggest boosters are the filing clerks, 
Ivory added. In fact, he plans on 
adding three additional units to main- 
tain status cards 3% by 7-3/8 inches 
Each unit will contain 78,000 of the 
smaller cards 


In-Plant Feeding—the Easy Way 


Employees of six Philadelphia of- 
fices of the Bell Telephone Co. will 
enjoy hot meals served from vending 
machines, since installation of the 
Rudd-Melikan “hot platter” ma- 
chines. These actually cook up to 50 


meals at a time in aluminum con- 
tainers, then dispense them individu- 
ally. Other vending machines will 
serve a choice of cold platters, sand- 
wiches, pastries; and milk, tea, coffee, 
and hot chocolate 





Rockcote Arms Salesmen With Projector 


Faced with the problem of intro- 
ducing a new product too bulky for 
salesmen to transport, John A. Neu- 
man, merchandising manager for the 
Rockcote Paint Co., reports his com- 
pany’s unique use of a desk-top film 
projector, called Flip-Top, for sales 
presentations. Says Neuman, “This 
method of merchandising Rockcote 
paint has not only created many new 
dealer accounts, but it has also 
broadened the Rockcote line in our 
existing accounts.” 

The new product, a Spectromatic 
Tinting Machine, had a timely, com- 
petitive element about it—but it was 


too bulky and costly to ship around 
the country for demonstration pur- 
poses. Some dealers were brought into 
the main office for “‘live’’ demonstra- 
tions, but this had its physical limits 

So the Flip-Top was chosen to do 
the job. A 40-frame filmstrip was 
made in color, and the presentation 
was condensed, with professional 
help, into seven minutes of narration 
on one side of a 45 r.p.m. record 
Each salesman was trained to set the 
unit up in 20 seconds at any dealer 
location where an electric outlet was 
available—no need to worry about 
lights. With a few choice words of 


Classes Train Employees to Use Machines 


The Bartlesville branch of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. sponsored a 
three-day programing class for its 
eleven fertilizer sales-section em- 
ployees. The cost was justified be- 
cause “the instructions given in this 
class imparted a working knowledge 
of Flexowriter programing that will 
enable our employees to utilize this 
machine to its fullest capacity,” ac- 
cording to H. K. Blinn, Phillips 
executive. 
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In this section, orders are typed 
on the machine and the tape trans- 
mitted to plants in Etter and Pasa- 
dena, Texas. Copies of the order, bills 
of lading, and invoices are prepared 
from the tape on Flexowriters in the 
two Texas plants. Simultaneously 
with the invoice, a select tape is 
punched which is transmitted back 
to Bartlesville for inclusion in a daily 
shipping report, also prepared on the 
machine. 


his own interjected at the proper 
points, the salesman was able to give 
dealers the complete picture 


Sales Answers Coming Up 


Thomas & Betts Co., in Elizabeth, 
N. J., now gets company sales and 
inventory answers in seconds, instead 
of the 10 to 12 days it took under the 
old system. An IBM 305 Ramac, re- 
cently installed at the electrical fit- 
tings and connectors plant, does in 
four steps what it formerly took 
“off-line” equipment 20 clerical and 
semiautomatic steps to do. The ma- 
chine records each billing and inven- 
tory action as it occurs, and updates 
other related records in the same 
processing step. Called “in-line” data 
processing, it eliminates the need for 
“off-line” accounting work. The time 
required to prepare reports and bill- 
ing is about one-half that formerly 
needed 

Marcel F. Tetaz, comptroller, said 
that nine months of research and 
programing preceded the leasing of 
tamac. And research will continue, 
he said, in an effort to increase the 
usefulness of the system in such areas 
as cost control, market research, pay- 
roll, and so forth 
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NEW SYSTEMS «> cQuipMENT 


Self-Powered Miniature Tape Recorder 


Operates Anywhere 

+t 

Where complete portability is important, this tiny tape 
recorder, about the size of a man’s hand, will give remark- 
able fidelity with its three-inch loud-speaker. Inventory- 
takers, inspectors, reporters, salesmen, researchers—all 
will appreciate the convenience of this little recorder that 
operates on four standard flashlight batteries and weighs 
only four pounds. Its cost, too, is surprisingly small. The 
standard recording tape and three-inch reels give 60 
minutes of recording, and can be erased and reused 
indefinitely. Tape speeds can be varied and the volume 
control adjusted during playback for loud or soft replay. 
Phono-Trix is ideal for the “man on the go,” but it is not 
intended as a standard office dictation machine. Antrex 
Corp., 856 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 





Small Water Cooler 
Saves Space 


Occupying only one square foot of 
floor space, the Bubbelet serves a 
full three gallons an hour of cool, 
refreshing drinking water at low cost. 
This smaller version water cooler 
finished in Glacier Gray has every 
feature found in larger Kelvinator 
models. Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
265 N. Hamilton Road, Columbus 13, 
Ohio. 


Holder Keeps Tab Cards 
In Place 


Those valuable tabulating cards can- 
not go astray or become mutilated 
during assembly or production opera- 
tions when they are held securely in 
this Travel Card Holder. Cards can- 
not fall out as work travels from 
station to station. The holder—which 
can be hung by a hook, thin wire, or 
cord from any of the eight riveted 
eyelets—comes in two sizes, to ac- 
commodate 75 and 150 standard-size 
tab cards. Cowan Boyden Corp., 50 


A 





ree hy Pee oS Unit Matches ‘‘Sight and Sound” _ Better Film Improves Quality 

For Easy Selling Of Microfilm Duplicates 

Keeping home-office control of sales A new positive film for making dupli- 
showmanship will be much easier cates of original microfilm negatives 
with the new Viewlex “Salestalk.” has been developed by Eastman 
Now you can put a complete “pitch” Kodak. The 35mm. Microfile Print 
into the salesman’s hands. He can Film preserves over 90 percent of the 
make a presentation that combines original camera film resolution, mak- 
all the techniques of the most effec- ing much more detailed “third-gen- 
tive salesmen in his organization. The eration” negatives from the positive 
unit includes a 150-watt filmstrip film, for distributing engineering 


projector, a four-speed turntable, 1 . drawings from aperture cards. Third- 
watt speaker, and a 9- by 12-inch ‘  Sptigghe gts ne 
“Bright Image” screen fitted into the generation negatives are also useful 
back of the case. It takes records up for reference and reproduction uses 
to 12 inches. Viewlex Co., 35-01 in outlying repair depots and supply 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City, New centers. Recordak, 415 Madison Ave., 
York. New York 17, N. Y. 
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No Trained Personnel Needed 
For This Analysis System 


Accounting heads looking for a high- 
speed system to compute detailed 
cost, sales, and inventory figures will 
want to learn more about the Victor 
Class 100. The analysis system is 
composed of a central program unit, 
to which is connected a Digit-Matic 
printer. Any clerk can insert the 
punched tape into the program 
reader, select the program, and de- 
press the start button. The machine 
“selects” and adds related figures, 
then transmits them electronically to 
the Digit-Matic, which accumulates 
the figures and produces a detail 
strip. Victor Adding Machine Co., 
3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill. 





POGO, New Automatic 
Programing System 


Using a set of simplified, easy-to- 
learn computer instructions, relative- 
ly inexperienced personnel can write 
a POGO program with a minimum 
of effort. POGO means “program 
optimizer for G-15 operations,” used 
in conjunction with the Bendix Com- 
puter Model G-15. When these in- 
structions are fed into the computer, 
the machine takes over and automati- 
cally rewrites the program in its own 
machine-language instructions. A 
low-cost, general-purpose digital com- 
puter suitable for a wide range of 
business applications, the Bendix 
G-15 is useful for solving problems 
in design, analyzing textile fiber, and 
so forth. Bendix Computer Division, 
5630 Arbor Vitae St., Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. 
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Vow, tn one volume—ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 











The New Darituell 


OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office supervisors 


Every office supervisor will find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost control, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 
much more. 

Carefully compiled and edited by The Dartnell Corporation, the valuable experi- 
ences of other supervisors like yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections—Illustrated and Indexed 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 





ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 











What are the eight basic steps to cost control? | 
The Dartnell Corporation—Book Dept 
How should | set up and operate a steno pool? ! 4664 Ravenswood Avenue ! 
Can my company afford electronic data proc I Chicago 40, lilinois | 
essing? What can it do for us? ! Please send a copy of the new OFFICE ! 
Giien edd So taneted tc 6 Gent eee | MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. If it doesn't fill | 
of office procedure? What should be left out? ! the bill ($15, plus postage), I'll return it l 
i within 10 days for full credit. 
What compensation are office executives get . ~ 
Gen Gee Cure? . i Bill us Check attached | 
I I 
Can | train office employees to write better | | 
letters? How? Name 
| 
In leasing office space, what factors must 
| consider? Title | 
How can mail costs be lowered? 
What are the requirements of a good systems | Firm | 
program? | | 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY : oes | 
| | 
or your money back! . 
H “hems Zone engl 
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Microfilm Reader Also Makes 


Large-Size Prints 

<< 

Firms with large engineering departments will want to 
consider a new microfilm reader and printer, low enough 
in cost to enable them to install several units in strategic 
places for easy access. Besides the money saved in storing 
and filing engineering drawings, the maker reports that 
users will save time and money by getting copies quickly 
and where needed. No trained operator is required 
another saving. The “Thermo-Fax 29” will handle 35mm. 
microfilm in aperture cards or tabulating-card sizes. By 
masking, half-size prints can be made. Full-size prints 
are 18 by 24 inches, and can be obtained for 20 cents each. 
The table-top unit operates on regular room current, with 
a lens that provides a magnification of 15x. A smaller 
reader-print that makes copies up to 8% by 11 inches in 
size is also available. For more information, write Dept. 
S9-129, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 





Co-ordinated Colors on Partitions 
Aid in Office Color-Planning 4 





The office manager faced with the problem of choosing 
colors for the office, would find it hard to make a mistake 
in combining any of the colors in the new group of 
partitions being offered by Marnay-Rockaway. The colors, 
chosen by Color Stylist Lorain Fawcett, combine so well 
with each other, and with other colors, that no outside 
decorating help is required to create a co-ordinated office 
color scheme. Doors and panels are available in two 
bright colors to provide occasional accents to the soft- 
toned walls. Since as many as four colors can be used 
together harmoniously, the office can be departmentalized 
according to color. Marnay Sales Div., Rockaway Metal 
Products Corp., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





ing-subtracting-listing machine. Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 


sorted, and tabulated in any required 
manner. Separating the forms can be 
done with a bursting machine, or by 
hand. The cards can also be prepared 


Self-Laminating Plastic 
as multiple-part forms, with vouchers 








Continuous-Form Tab Cards 
Zip Apart Speedily 


No medial strip between cards makes 
the difference in the amount of time 
it takes to separate Formscards. 
These forms can be written, in any 
quantity, at high speeds on any tabu- 
lating machine—then key punched, 
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of any desired length, or with side 
stubs. Forms Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 


Mechanized Accounting for 
The Small User 


Burroughs new desk-model bookkeep- 
ing machine is designed to streamline 
dozens of pen-and-ink bookkeeping 
operations for the small businessman. 
Now, says the manufacturer, drug- 
stores, parts distributors, motels, 
fuel dealers, etc., can switch to mech- 
anized accounting without revising 
their bookkeeping systems. The new 
machine, style P612, has program 
units that control the machine’s auto- 
matic functions. These may be inter- 
changed in seconds for different book- 
keeping operations. And the flick of 
a key converts the bookkeeping ma- 
chine to a multiple-total electric add- 


Protects Charts 


If you have important papers or 
graphs you'd like to permanently 
protect, this new adhesive-backed 
.005-gauge plastic is for you. Simply 
remove the backing sheet and press 
the plastic (adhesive coating down) 
against the face of the document to 
be preserved. A permanent bond is 
formed, so that no dirt or air can 
intrude to discolor or deteriorate the 
plastic-coated paper. For complete 
protection, apply a second sheet of 
plastic to the back of the document. 
Plain-Vu can be trimmed with shears, 
knife, or paper cutter. For signs, 
bulletins, instructions, and operation 
directions, the finished lamination 
can be riveted, stapeled, bolted, or 
loose-ring mounted. Carr Corpora- 
tion, Dept. T-17, 3407 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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: DON’T . 
- MISS > 
The literature recommended below 


has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
this 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 


tives. Requests for material, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 


gested; supplies of such material are 





usually exhausted within a few 
months. 
EVERY BUSINESSMAN is _inter- 


ested in ways to improve efficiency 
in his office—and a brochure by 
Manpower, Inc., gives 100 of them. 
It takes you through the proper 
planning of office work and touches 
on important items such as budget, 
office equipment, handling of mail, 
and training employees. For a copy 
of “100 Ways to Improve Efficiency 
Save Money in Your Office,” write to 
Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * 


VENDORS INTERESTED in serving 
the many divisions of IBM will want 
to get a copy of its new purchasing 
directory. It lists the products used 
by IBM and the addresses of company 
purchasing locations, along with 
helpful information on its purchasing 
policy. The booklet will also be of 
interest to other companies with 
similar diversified organizations. Cop- 
ies can be obtained from the office of 
the Director of Purchasing, IBM 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


EXECUTIVES interested in office 
layout and furnishings will find useful 
a template card that gives suggested 
square footage of private, sectional, 
and general offices at all levels from 
the president down. Available from 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., or from any branch 


office. 
* ~ * 


“TESTING PACKAGE Design” is a 
compact brochure explaining some of 
the principles that cause people to 
reach for one package and shun an- 
other one of different design. It can 
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be obtained from Visual 
Inc., 39 S. LaSalle St., 


teSearch, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


* * * 


THE IMPACT OF changes in stock 
and bond prices on _ profit-sharing 
funds and thrift funds are explained 
for employees in two booklets pre- 
pared by Hewitt Information Service, 
Libertyville, Ill. 


. . 


BETTER FILE-SPACE utilization, 
access time, and equipment costs are 
explained in a new booklet available 
from the Drafting Equipment Divi- 
sion, Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


” 


A FULL-COLOR catalog showing a 
new line of contemporary office furni- 
ture has been prepared by the manu- 
facturer, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
1099 Jay, Rochester 3, N. Y 


* * 


“LONG LINES AND Short Friend- 
ships” describes how coupon-payment 
system saves money and preserves 
good customer relations. It’s available 
from Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III 


* > * 


“WHAT’S THE ANSWER?” lists 
about 150 of the more useful sources 
of business statistics. This 34-page 
booklet tells how to acquire and or- 
ganize a low-cost statistical library 
and also suggests valuable reference 
works for the less-modest budget 
Available from the Committee on 
Business Statistics, Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H St.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at a 
cost of 50 cents each 


+ 


A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT will 
attract more readers when repeated 
than it did when originally published, 
according to a research study by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. For de- 
tailed results of the study, ask for 
“It Pays to Repeat Good Advertise- 
ment in Business Publications,” from 
McGraw-Hill Promotion Department, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


THE RELATION BETWEEN em- 
ployee effectiveness and morale is 
covered in a pamphlet issued by the 
Small Business Administration on 
“Managing for Better Morale.” Ex- 
ecutives responsible for production 
will find a stimulating approach to 
the subject in the pamphlet. For ex- 
ample, “Morale is the spirit of a con- 
cern... it is more often a matter of 
how the boss says morning,’ 
than of whether or not people work 
without neckties.” For a copy, write 
for Small Marketers Aids No. 37, 
Small Business Administration 
Washington 25, D. C 


‘Good 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION . CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 







A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

« Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-5 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4,” to 
Se Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCTS 


Businesspaper advertising 
brings you information on 
new and better products, 
alerts you to new processes 
and production methods by 
which you can improve 
your own products. That’s 
why it pays to read the ad- 
vertising in your business- 
paper. Helps you keep an 
ear to the ground for new 
and important develop- 
ments you can put to work 
— profitably. 


dvertising 


works for you! 


Businesspaper advertising 
helps to lower prices of the 
products you buy and sell 
by broadening markets, 
building sales volume, 
bringing you cost-saving 
opportunities. When you're 
looking for ways to lower 
costs and prices .. . give 
better value . . . and im- 
prove profits, it’s the edi- 
torial pages of your busi- 
nesspapers that tell you 
how—and the advertising 
pagesthat tell you with what. 


dvertising 
works for you! 


—a/ 

Businesspaper advertising 
helps create demand, im- 
prove products, step-up 
production, distribution 
and sales. With new com- 
panies, new factories, new 
products, new services con- 
stantly being developed, 
you get a healthy, vigorous 
economy—a full-employ- 
ment economy. Yes, sir! 
Advertising works. And it 
works for you. 


dvertising 
works for you! 


Advertising Federation of America 
Advertising Association of the West 
Prepared for AFA and AAW by the Associated Business 


Publications in the interest of better understanding of 
businesspaper advertising. 
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NEWBOQK S -~: executives 


INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM TO- 
DAY. By James McCloskey. An idea 
book for those concerned with getting 
out company publications. Classified 
by subjects, the author has compiled 
above-average examples showing 
what editors of representative maga- 
zines have done when faced with the 
need to cover specific types of 
activities. 

As an erstwhile industrial editor, 
this reviewer was pleasantly sur- 
prised to see two references to arti- 
cles he helped create for Mallory 
Life. The pleasure felt today reminds 
us with a twinge of the apparent 
vacuum inhabited by the typical com- 
pany journalist. Suspended midway 
between employees and management, 
and hedged in on all sides by assorted 
taboos, his life can be a puzzling one. 
Why, for instance, when these arti- 
cles were published did it seem that 
nobody noticed or appreciated them? 
Is the journalist’s only satisfaction 
(other than money) the belated glow 
of recognition from a fellow journal- 
ist? 

In the wistful hope that a few 
executives who read this will look for 
an opportunity to find something 
praiseworthy in the work done by 
their own journalists and seize the 
occasion to express appreciation, per- 
haps praise, or at the very least 
notice, we suggest you will find it 
rewarding to do so. After all, your 
editors and writers are important 
to the achievement of management 
goals. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 273 pp. $4.75. 

R.B.R. 


THE PRACTICE OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. By Edwin F. Beal 
and Edward D. Wickersham, Preface 
explains that the book “attempts to 
analyze the practice of collective 
bargaining in two ‘model’ situations: 
(1) handicraft industry and craft 
unionism; (2) mass production indus- 
try and industrial unionism.” Follow- 
ing text lives up to this promise. 
The authors attempt to show the 
influences of improved technology, 
scientific management, and Govern- 
ment attitudes on the practice of 
collective bargaining and the internal 
operations of both management and 
labor organizations. Each chapter 
lists a few “Topics for Investigation,” 
which can be the starting point for 
independent work in the field of the 
chapter topic. A suggested annotated 
bibliography follows each chapter. 
The book is in three parts: “The 
Practice of Collective Bargaining,” 
“The Issues of Collective Bargain- 
ing,” and “Cases in Collective Bar- 


gaining.” The latter is a compilation 
of cases, arguments, conclusions, and 
questions representing a diverse 
group of 17 situations with the names 
of individuals, companies, and unions 
disguised in a few instances. These 
cases give the reader or student a 
chance to express and test value 
judgments based on his own moral 
or ethical code. 

The book is written primarily for 
classroom use, but executives charged 
with collective-bargaining responsi- 
bilities will find it a thorough and 
useful study. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 738 pp. $8.70. E.M.R. 


WORKING ABROAD: A Discussion 
of Psychological Attitudes and Adap- 
tation in New Situations, formulated 
by the Committee on International 
Relations of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. Acting on 
the assumption that, as the years 
pass, more and more Americans will 
be employed outside the United 
States, the authors of this booklet 
have studied the adjustment prob- 
lems of Americans now overseas. 
After weighing the reasons for suc- 
cess and failure in such work, the 
committee offers some sage recom- 
mendations that should be of interest 
and usefulness to all companies con- 
cerned with the problem of supervis- 
ing American personnel outside the 
United States. A bibliography is in- 
cluded. Available from: Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 
East 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
48 pp. 50 cents, single copies; quanti- 
ty prices on request. C.M.W. 


ORGANIZATIONS. By James G. 
March and Herbert A. Simon. Early 
in their book the authors, professors 
at the Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, sagely observe, “. . . not 
a great deal has been said about 
organizations, but it has been said 
over and over in a variety of lan- 
guages.” 

This book attempts to gather all 
the important theories of organiza- 
tions, restate them if required, and 
suggest relevant and practical ways 
of testing current ones. Financed by 
grants from the Ford Foundation, 
the authors have been able to gather 
and analyze an immense amount of 
material. All the important theorists 
and practitioners—Taylor, Urwick, 
Mooney, Barnard, et al.—are well 
represented. The authors themselves 
possess obvious insight, erudition, 
and freedom from dogma. 

Yet their book is a chore. One 
gropes through it—if one is forced 
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to—and tries to pick out golden nug- 
gets of useful information from great 
piles of slag. Form, not content, is 
the major fault. The book is poorly 
written, being full of complex phra- 
seology and such words as “bifur- 
cate.” (It is not true that professors 
can’t write. A Cornell professor wrote 
Lolita.) 

Maybe this book was not written 
to be read by those anxious to know, 
but to be studied by students forced 
by academic requirements to take 
the course. This is a pity, because 
the authors possess a lot of useful 
information and ideas. John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 262 pp. $6.00. C.F.J. 


Briefly Noted 


MANAGEMENT STAKE IN RE- 
SEARCH. By Maurice Holland and 
Contributors. This is a small book on 
a large and important subject. It is 
Mr. Holland’s contention that we 
should not channel all our technical 
brains and economic resources into 
outer space, but that we should main- 
tain the lead we now hold over the 
Russians by making more and better 
things which are useful to the “earth- 
bound purchasers.” This is not a how- 
to-do-it book. Rather, its purpose is 
to show in a down-to-earth way the 
role of industrial research as an 
essential tool of management. Harper 
é Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 143 pp. $3.50. 


HAWTHORNE REVISITED. By 
Henry A. Landsberger. This is a 
scholarly but not pedantic examina- 
tion of the literature arising from 
the pioneering studies concerning 
human relations in industry that were 
conducted at the Hawthorne (IIl.) 
Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany between 1927 and 1932 by Pro- 
fessor Elton Mayo. Those seeking 


understanding of the experiments 
should go to earlier books, especially 
Management and the Worker, by 
F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dick- 
son. Those familiar with all the writ- 
ing about the Hawthorne experiments 
will want this fair and intelligent 
analysis of the Hawthorne literature. 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 132 pp. $3.50. 


HANDBOOK FOR SUPERVISORS. 
By Paul Ecker, John MacRae, Vernon 
Ouellette, and Charles Telford. A 
nonacademic conversational text 
covering many important areas of 
supervisory responsibility. The chap- 
ter “The Supervisor and the Union” 
is an informative and meaningful ex- 
planation of do’s and don’ts that help 
Supervisors and managers better 
understand their relative position 
with the organized groups. 

Text in Chapter Two says, “It is 
the purpose of this handbook to pro- 
vide a workable and helpful source 
of aids to the solution of the many 
problems facing the supervisor in the 
performance of his duties.” The in- 
formation that follows lives up to 
this statement of purpose. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books All subjects wel 
comed Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 4809 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 
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FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 
Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 
from the top man on down-—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each desk n your office The cost is 
nominal 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies 40 cents cach 
12 to 99 copies....30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies... .26 cents cach 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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This Month’s 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. . 2nd Cover 


Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Burroughs Corporation 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Company 


Comptometer Corporation . 
Agency—MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 


Dartnell Corporation, The 


Friden, Inc. . ° ith Cover 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, Ince 


Haloid Xerox Inc. . - 21 


Agency—Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc. 


Advertisers 


Mae Panel Company 
' 


Agency —Lavidge nd Ds 


Management Control Charts Co 
igency—Stern, Walter & Simmons 


MeGraw-Edison Company 
Agency—J. W. Thompsor 


Moore Business Forms, Ine 
Agency—N. W Ayer & 


National Cash Register Co 3rd Cover 


Agency—McCann-! 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
igency—L. E. McG 


Universal Shredder Company 
igency—Campbell-Wil 


XM eH HK 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm. SOUND MOVIE 


This new holf-hour film is ded- 
icated fo one proposition— 

In the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse thon 
inability to close, It's the in- 
ability to begin.” 


The picture demonstrotes cer- 
toin skills any solesman con 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the soles- 
man who is slow about go- 





ing ofter new business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNELL 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 





REPRESENTATIVES 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.—BLANCHARD NICHOLS ASSOC., 633 S. Westn 
San Francisco 7, Calif.—BLANCHARD NICHOLS ASSOC., 900 3rd 
New York Telephone: Enterprise 6245 





1801 Leland Ave. . Chicago 40, Ill. 
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BUSINESS » 


Getting a Day’s Work 


Except for the four million job seekers, a 
blemish that may persist for some time, the 
American economy has regained its rosy glow. 
This is reflected in the readings of sensitive busi- 
ness thermometers and barometers. Item: A 
measurement of help-wanted advertisements in 
newspapers circulating in the 113 labor markets, 
taken by B. K. Davis & Bros. Advertising Service, 
disclosed them to be running about 40 percent 
higher than a year ago. An assessment of adver- 
tisements for top-level personnel made by Heidrick 
& Struggles, a firm specializing in executive 
searches, told the same encouraging story. 

Recession hobgoblins have been banished and 
this is a fine thing, of course. But it is possible and 
indeed profitable to hope that recent lessons will 
not be soon forgot. The appetite for new employees 
should not blunt the rude fact that few companies 
are deriving what they could from their present 
work force, especially their clerical work force. 

It has been estimated that in a typical day 
typical office workers accomplish about half of 
what they could. It also has been shown that more 
money alone will not spur them to greater efforts. 
Neither will paternalistic “benefits” or intimida- 
tion. One of the overriding responsibilities of a 
company’s management is to create the environ- 
ment, organization, and incentives that will stimu- 
late office workers to work. 


Rational Resistance 


It is now apparent that the office methods and 
equipment are undergoing changes as radical as 
those that the advent of steam and electric power 
brought about in manufacturing. One of the bar- 
riers to these changes is mankind’s resistance to 
change. People, whether they labor in the execu- 
tive suite, in the office, or in the factory, seem to 
come in two sizes: Those who knock a new idea 
on the head whenever they meet one (mainly for 
reasons of self-defense); the others, the larger 
size, who knock a new idea on the head also, but 
at least take the precaution of going through its 
pockets. 

Our recent article on the subject disclosed that 
office workers do not generally view automation 
and other improvements in equipment and systems 
as threats to their job security. One reason for 
this is that such innovations have not made a dent 
in the nationwide demand for well-trained clerical 
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workers. Another reason is that these improve- 
ments in office administration are largely aimed at 
routine and boring repetitive tasks, office chores. 

More frequently than not the resistance to office 
changes comes not from workers but from un- 
enlightened supervisors and managers. They 
tenaciously guard the sacred shrine of status quo 
with the standard cry of protest: “But our com- 
pany is different.” Every organization needs some- 
one to act as the devil’s advocate; to demand, 
“Prove it to me.’”’ But such resistance ought to be 
rational, not hysterical. Those who knock an idea 
on the head ought to go through its pockets. 


Senatorial Swim 


Readers interested in new office buildings will 
be fascinated by the office palace that our senators 
have just built for themselves in Washington. It is 
reputed to have three swimming pools—one filled 
with salt water, for coastal senators; one filled 
with fresh water, for those from inland; and one 
kept empty, for senators who do not swim. 


Bubbling Springs 

The annual meeting of Springs Cotton Mills in 
Fort Mill, S. C., always generates interesting news. 
The company, one of the few privately owned con- 
cerns to make its earnings public, did all right in 
1958. Sales rose to $162 million, an increase of 
$9 million over the year before. But net income 
was down to $10 million, a $2 million drop. 

“T have no excuses to offer for this,”’ declared 
President Elliott White Springs. “Some of my 
competitors increased their production of alibis 
as much as 35 percent. Maybe we put more quality 
into our goods than the price justified. We have 
been doing this for years. Maybe I did not gamble 
enough in cotton with your money. I have always 
tried to avoid this.” 

And maybe Col. Springs overstates his dis- 
appointment. Springs’ 1958 profits were equal to 
about 6.1 percent of net sales. Recently published 
Government figures show that the textile indus- 
try’s average profit was 1.7 percent. 

The company will expand its profit-sharing this 
year. “Incentive is the life of capitalism,” observes 
Col. Springs. This philosophy, verified by a solid 
record of success in an industry usually regarded 
as sick, suggests that the president of Springs 
Cotton Mills is quite a manager, along with being 
a creator of bizarre advertisements. 
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ROBERT A. GOCKEL, Controller 
of Industrial Tectonics, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL TECTONICS, 
inc.. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRECISION BALLS 
AND BEARINGS pro- 
duced by this com- 
pany are used by 
many industries. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM modernized the account- 
ing department of this growing concern 


“Our Calional System 
saves us 14,500 a year... 


pays for itself every 6 months.’’_ maustrial Tectonics, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“The rapid expansion of our busi- 
ness demanded a full-scale improve- 
ment of our accounting procedures,” 
writes Robert A. Gockel, Controller 
of Industrial Tectonics, Inc. “Our 
National System gave us many ad- 
vantages and benefits, yet cut oper- 
ating costs. 

“Our National Class 31 Account- 
ing Machine offers amazing flexi- 
bility and accuracy. We now have 
detailed reports on all departments, 
and thus greater production control. 


Our sales and operation records are 
more up-to-date and accurate. And 
our National’s speed has eliminated 
overtime. 

“We’re convinced that our Na 
tional System is the best accounting 
system available. Records show it 
saves us $14,500 a year... pays for 
itself every 6 months.” 


Cebu 6 Fheehet 


Controller of 


Industrial Tectonics, Inc 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit 
National’s world-wide 
service organization 


will protect this profit 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (No Carson Reaquiren) 








COMPUTYPER® 
Automatic billing department in one desk 


AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT DEVICES 


JUSTOWRITER® Automatic justifying 
type-composing machine 


SELECTADATA® Automatic tape 
reader-selector-sorter 


TELEDATA® Automatic tape 
transmitter-receiver 


ADD-PUNCH® Automatic code tape 
adding-listing machine 


FRIDEN CALCULATOR The Thinking 
Machine of American Business 


FRIDEN NATURAL WAY 
ADDING MACHINE 


FRIDEN MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


FLEXOWRITER® Automatic tape 
writing-accounting machine 


“FRIDEN 


FRICrr: 


Se 


Waar you are looking at (see left) is the 
business story of the year —a simple, sure, 
almost incredibly efficient automation method 
known as FripEN TaPE-TALK. This strip of 
Friden punched paper tape contains part of an 


invoice ... figures and words, written out, 


Cee 


calculated and related, captured in the holes. 


Data has been punched here by one of the 
Friden Tape-Talk units, and the same or another 
similarly talented Friden Tape-Talk unit can 
extract it again from the holes, restore it 
to conventional, readable form. Or the 
invoice tape —— 
can command other 
machines to sspeodiuce 
selected data for 
other accounting or 
statistical purposes. 
All automatically — 
without chance for errors, without operator 


decisions or even manual movements. 


Each Friden Tape-Talk unit is practically a 


“‘system”’ in itself. You’re on your way 
to an Automatic Office the day your first 


Tape-Talk unit goes on the job. 


rriden 


aa the tystine 


Watch a demonstration of the Friden automatic 
machines that seem best qualified to lick your toughest 
office problems. Invite in your nearby Friden Man 

or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 

Friden sales, service, instruction available 
throughout U.S. and the world. 


© Friden, Inc. 





